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FOR  PRESIDENT  IN  160O 

STEFN.A.DOUGLAS, 

Of  Illinois. 
Subject  to  the  decision  of  a  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention. 


DEMOCRATIC-  STATE  TICKET, 


FOR  GOVERNOR, 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS,  of  Shelby. 

FOR  LIEUTENAXT  GOTEBNOB. 

DAVID  TURPIE,  of  White. 

FOR  ST.CC  ET ART  OF  STATE, 

WILLIAM  M.  SCHLATER,  of  Wayne. 

FOR  AUD1TCR  OF  STATE, 

JOSEPH  RISTINE,  of  Fountain. 

FOB.  TREASURER  OF  STATE, 

NAT'L.  F.  CUNNINGHAM,  of  Vigo. 

FOE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL, 

OSCAR  B.  HORD,  of  Decatnre. 

FOR  SUrRF.INTESBENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

SAMUEL  L.  RTJGG,  of  Allen. 

FOB  CXXBK  OF  SUPREME  COURT, 

CORNELIUS  O'BRIEN,  of  Dearborn. 

FOR  REPORTER  OF  SUPREME  COURT, 

MICHAEL  C.  KERR,  of  Floyd. 


A  Venerable  old  Pioneer— Early  Times  in 
Spencer  County. 
Daring  court  week  we  net  with  that  ve- 
ritable  individual  known  as  the  "oldest  in- 
habitant." His  nam*  is  William  Kellums, 
and  he  lives  near  Grand  View,  in  this  coun- 
ty. Mr.  Kellums,  was  horn  in  1795,  and 
eame  with  his  parents  to  what  is  now  Spen- 
cer county,  in  the  year  (81 11  of  1812.  At 
that  time  the  Territory  embraced  in  War- 
rick and  Spencer  counties  was  attached  to 
Perry,  and  the  county  seat  was  at  Troy. — 
Mr.  Ktl'.ums,  says  that  in  those  early  daya, 
the  settlers  who  were  few,  used  to  go  le 
court  at  Troy,  with  their  guns  and  knap* 
sacks,  ready  at  a  moments  notice  to  encoun- 
ter the  savages  of  the  deDse  forests,  who 
swarmed  about  in  great  numbers.  In  their 
knapsacks  they  would  carry  their  venisonjerk, 
and  corn  cake.  Court  used  to  convene  in 
a  little  log  cabin  at  Troy,  and  when  jurors 
retired  to  consult  as  to  their  verdict,  they 
were  led  out  into  the  woods  by  the  baliff, 
and  mounting  a  log,  then  and  there  make 
out  their  decision  according  to  the  real  me- 
rits of  the  case .  Some  times  when  the  jury 
were  equally  balanced  they  would  toss  up 
a  chip,  and  if  it  came  down  icet  the  Plain- 
tiff gained  his  suit,  if  dry  then  the  Defen- 
dant was  the  lucky  man.  It  was  at  one  of 
these  courts,  60  tradition  has  it,  that  one  of 


the   deciples  of  Coke,  moved  the  court, 
presided  over  at  the  time,  by  two  worthy 
associate  Judges,  in  the  absence  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  to  throw  a  certain  suit  out  of 
court  on  account  of  some  defect  in  the  pa- 
pers, and  suiting  the  action  to  the  word  the 
worthy  associates  pitched  the  papers  out  of  { 
the  window,  and  thereby  emphatically  sus- 
tained the  motion  of  the  Lawyer.  Mr. 
Kellums,  says  that  when   he  came  to  the 
country,  there  were  but  few  settlements. — 
There  was  a  block  house  near  little  sandy 
creek, the  present  site  of  Grandview.and  one 
three  or  four  miles  above,  and  near  the  old 
Ben.  Lamar  farm.    The  settlement  at  the 
mouth  of  little  sandy,  was  made  by  Mr. 
Ray,  the  father  of  Wilson,  Abel,  and  Aza- 
riah  Ray,  and  one  Wm.  Black.     The  set- 
tlement above  was  made  by  the  father  of 
Thompson  Lamar,   old  Uriah  Lamar. — 
Another  settlement  had  been  made  below 
Rockport,  by  Col.  Daniel  Grass.    The  pre- 
sent site  of  Rockport,  was  then  a  dense  for- 
est and  thickly  tangled  with  wild  grape 
vines.    A  family,  by  the  name  of  Meeks, 
fettled  out  on  Pigeon,near  where  Scanland's 
old  mill  stood.     From  these  settlements, 
narrow  trails  ran,  just  wide  enough  for  a 
horse  man.  or  a  footman.    One  of  the  trails 
went  from  Troy,  to  the  "yellow  banks," 
now  Owensboro,  Ky.    In  the  fall  of  1813, 
an  old  Indian*  by  the  name  of  Setteedown, 
and  his  son, slipped  up  to  the  cabin  of  Meeks 
on  Pigeon, and  as  he  opened  the  door  to  go 
out  shot  him  dead.    The  savages  then  stole 
a  large  amount  of  Meek's  property  and  fled. 
The  massaere  being  found  out  by  the  Pio- 
neers, a  party  was  formed  who  followed  in 
pursuit  of  old  Setteedown,  and  his  son. — 
They  traced  them  to  the  banks  of  the  Pa- 
toka,  in  what  is  now   Dubois  county,  and 
coming  upon  the  savages   unawares  took 
them  all  prisoners.     The  whites  then  re- 
traced their  steps,  and  with  tbeii  captives 
arrived  at  Lamar's  block  house  the  follow- 
ing day.     Here  a  counsel  was  held,  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  upon  old  Set- 
teedown and  bis  son.    While  the  delibera- 
tions were  going  on,  Jesse  Meeks,  a  son  of 
the  murdered  man,  was  asked  if  he  recog- 
nized the  gun  that  was  found  in  old  Settee- 
down's  possession.    The  young  man, burst- 
ing into  tears,  says  "yes   that  is  father's 
gun."       The  sight    of    Jesse  Meek's 
tears,  so  enraged  John  Ewing,  one  of  the 
settlers,  that  he  seized  a  horse  pistol  from 
one  of  his  companions,  and  rushing  to  the 
spot  where  Setteedown  lay  bound  hand  and 

I foot,  on  a  Scaffording.he  thrust  it  through  a 
crack  and  blowed  old  Setteedown's  brains 
out.  This  act  at  once  put  a  stop  to  further 
deliberations.  The  young  Indian  and  the 
squaws  were  set  at  liberty  and  ordered  to 
leave  the  country,  which  they  did.  Old 


Setteedown,  was  thrown  into  ■  little  hole 
scooped  oat  sf  the  ground, and  covered  with 
his  blanket,  upon  which  was  thrown  a  little 
loose  dirt  and  leaves.  Mr.  Kellums,  says 
that  he  often  afterwards  throat  his  eane 
down  into  old  Setteedown*  grave,  and  felt 
his  blanket.  Many  of  the  young  folks  af- 
terwards declared  that  tbey  had  seen  the 
ghost  of  old  Setteedown,  as  tbey  passed  bis 
grave.  The  locality  of  the  spot  where  the 
old  Indian  was  buried,  is  about  three  miles 
above  Grand  View  at  the  old  Lamar  place. 
There  was  an  Indian  village  located  be- 
tween thetwo  Pigeons, and  not  far  from  Gen- 
tryville.  During  the  disturbances  between 
the  eettlers  and  Indians  of  the  year  1811, 
12,  and  13,  many  of  the  Pioneers  who  set- 
tled in  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  shoul- 
dered their  rifles,  and  leaving  their  wives 
and  children  is  care  of  their  neighbors  at 
the  block  houses,  joined  the  army  of  the 
North  Weat.and  fought  bravely  under  Gen. 
Harrison. 

Mr.  Kellums,  who  visited  Rockport,  as  a 
witness  in  the  suit  of  John  Hammond,  Vs. 
Alfred  Lamar,  and  others,  for  partition  of 
lands,  owned  by  old  Mr.  Ray,  and  upon 
which  a  block  house  once  stood,  is  a  hale 
harty,  old  gentleman  of  sixty-five,  with  sil- 
very locks.  His  recollection  is  vivid  as  to 
early  incidents,  and  he  is  a  connecting  link, 
between  the  past  generation  of  hardy  pio- 
neers,who  opened  up  this  fruitful  land,  and 
the  present  generation,  who  reap  the  re- 
wards of  their  toil  and  bravery.  He  has 
lived  to  Bee  the  wilderness  blossom  like  the 
rose,  and  to  behold  thousands  of  happy 
people  tilling  the  soil  that  then  was  the  hap- 
py hunting  grounds  of  old  Setteedown  and 
his  tribe.  Nearly,  if  not  quite  all,  of  the 
early  pioneer  companions  of  old  Uncle  Billy 
Kellums,  have  paid  the  debt  o(  nature  and 
gone  to  a  better  and  brighter  land.  He 
alone,  of  all  (bore  hardy  brave  men,  is  left 
to  tell  us  of  the  privations  and  hardships 
endured  by  the  early  settlers  of  Spencer 
County. 


The  Boy  Lincoln.  ^ 

Lincoln's  early  youth  waa  spent  in 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  above  Bock- 
port,  a  beautiful  little  city  crowning  the 
abrupt  cliffs  which  frown  over  the  Ohio 
River.  He  was  faithful  and  industrious, 
but  there  was  in  him  a  latent  indolence 
which  made  him  fond  of  taking  bis  rod 
to  fish  ;  or  with  his  gun  upon  his  shoul- 
der he  would  roam  in  search  of  game 
over  the  long,  low  hills  bursting  with 
red  clay.  There  are  living  at  present 
several  old  citizens  who  knew  Lincoln 
well  at  that  time.  He  was  thoughtful, 
and  his  solitary  expeditions  probably 
gave  him  plenty  of  opportunity  to  in- 
dulge his  meditative  faculties.  The  de- 
scription of  his  appearance,  his  long, 
lank  legs  under  an  awkard  body,  his 
homely  face  upon  which  the  prominent 
nose  stood  like  a  handle,  his  long  hair 
dangling  upon  his  shoulders,  bring  up 
instantly  the  picture  of  Ichabod  Crane 
in  the  twilight  stealing  over  the  hills  of 
Sleepy  Hollow  to  pay  his  court  to 
Fraulein  Katrina  Von  Tassel. 

The  embryo  statesman  wis.  full  of 
spirit  and  fond  of  pranks.  One  old 
gentleman  in  Rockport  lives  to  tell  the 
last  time  he  saw  Lincoln.  He  was 
visiting  the  Lincoln  honoes'ead,  and  as 
he  was  coming  away  they  f  jund  a  tres- 
passing cow  hanging  about  the  gate. 
The  cow  had  given  the  Lincolns  much 
annoyance  by  entering  their  garden  and 
committing  depredations.  Young  Abe 
was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  jeans,  without 
any  coat,  as  it  was  summer  time,  and  on 
his  head  he  wore  a  broad-rimmed,  white 
straw  hat,  part'  of  which  was  "cracked 
and  broken.  Finding  the  cow  standing 
hypocritically  meek  at  the  gate,  young 
Abe  leaped  astride  on  her  back,  and 
digging  his  bare  heeJs  into  her  sidee^ 
the  astonished  animal  broke  away  down 
the  road  in  a  gallop.  "  The  last  I  saw 
of  Abe  Lincoln,"  the  ohl  gentleman, 
relates  fondly, he  was  swinging 
hat,  shouting  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
and  galloping  down  the  road  on  that 
thunder  stricken  cow." 

In  the  old  country  church  near  |he 
Lincoln  place,  is  a  pulpit  which  was 
made  by  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  father. 
There  is  a  book  case  in  the  Evansville 
custom-house  made  by  the  same  car- 
penters, and  taken  there  for  preserva- 
tion. Near  where  the  old  house  stood 
is  a  dilapidated  corn  crib  with  rail  floor, 
the  rails  for  which  were  split  by  young 
Lincoln.  Last  fall  a  monument  was 
raided  over  Nancy  Lincoln's  grave 
through  the  t  fforts  of  General  Veatch, 
of  Rockport.  It  is  a  plain  slab  with  a 
plain  inscription.  —  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal.  J^l  '  _ 


liinoola'a  Jo\e  About  Mis  Biography. 

W  iiliam  Graham  Green  has  many  rami-  ' 
ulsoences  of  Abraham  Liuooln's  young  man-  I 
hood,  says  Ida  Sun.  .  When  Lincoln  was"' 
elected  president  be  did  not  forget  bis  old 
fellow  clerk  ana  friend.  It  was  in  1802  that  j 
they  came  together  a<a)n,  *ut  each  had 


When  Lincoln  was  nominated  for  the  pres- 
idency, ex-Governor  Deunisou  of  Ohio  went 
to  Springfield  to  see  him  and  get  from  him  a  " 
sketch  of  bis  life  to  be  used  for  campaign 
pu rposes.  Lincoln  said,  "Ob,  let  it  alone ;  I 
never  did  anything  worth  writing  about." 

The  governor  Insisted  that  a  sketch  was 
very  necessary,  and  then  Lincoln  gave  the 
governor  the  names  of  some  of  his  friends  to 
get  bis  history  from. 

Among  those  names  was  Green's,  and 
Lincoln  said  when  ha'  gave  It  to  Dennison: 
'He  knows  what  not  to  tell  you,  which  » 
more  important  than  what  he  does  tell  you." 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  EARLY  YEARS.* 

BY  CHARLES  CAKLETON  COFFIN. 


IV. 

4  BRAHAM  LINCOLN'S  school  days  were  over.  His 
l\  father  thought  that  it  was  time  for  him  to  be  done 
with  books  and  to  begin  to  earn  wages,  for  he  could  swing 
an  axe  as  well  as  any  man  in  Pigeon  Creek,  or  strike  as 
heavy  a  blow  with  a  beetle.  James  Taylor  wanted  him 
to  tend  his  ferry  on  the  Ohio  River.  He  never  had  pulled 
an  oar,  but  it  would  not  take  him  long  to  learn  how  to 
manage  a  boat.  And  so,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  is 
ferrying  people  across  the  Ohio  River  at  Gentry's  land' 


*  The  first  three  articles  of  this  series  in  Nos.  627,  630,  and  636. 


ing.  Night  and  day  he  must  be  ready  to  accommodate 
travellers.  It  was  not  difficult  to  take  a  foot-passenger 
across  in  a  canoe,  but  it  made  his  arms  ache  to  head  a 
broad  flat-bottomed  boat  up  stream  with  a  wagon  and 
team  of  horses  and  oxen  on  board.  It  was  only  a  pit- 
tance that  he  earned.  It  was  a  great  eveiA  in  his  life 
when  one  day,  as  he  took  two  men  out  to  a  passing  steam- 
boat, each  gave  him  a  shining  silver  half-dollar.  Never 
before  had  he  received  so  much  money.  He  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  it.  A  dollar  for  a  few  minutes'  labor! 
The  possibilities  of  life  to  him  were  larger  than  ever  be- 
fore as  he  pulled  back  to  the  landing. 
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Katy  Roby,  whom  he  had  so  deftly  prompted  in  spell- 
ing, was  living  at  Gentry's  landing.  No  doubt  she  found 
it  very  pleasant,  to  sit  with  him  in  his  boat  on  a  moon- 
light evening  when  Venus  was  looking  down  upon  them 
in  ethereal  beauty,  and  the  new  moon  sinking  towards 
the  horizon. 

"The  moon  does  not  go  down  ;  we  do  the  going  down, 
he  said. 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Abraham,"  Katy  replied. 
"The  earth  turns  from  west  to  east;  every  twenty-four 
hours;  that  makes  the  moon  and  stars  seem  to  go  down. 
It  is  only  an  illusion,"  he  explained;  and  Katy  wondered 
where  he  learned  it  all. 

The  boys  living  at  Gentry's  landing  thought  it  great 
fun  to  catch  turtles,  and  make  them  draw  their  heads  into 
their  shells  by  poking  them  with  a  stick.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln did  not 'see  any  fun  in  it,  and  told  them  that  it  Was 
cruel,  and  he  thought  so  much  about  it  that  he  wrote  a 
composition  upon  cruelty  to  animals. 

He  had  seen  so  much  misery  and  woe  come  from  drink- 
ing whiskey,  and  could  discover  no  reason  why  men 
should  drink  it,  that  he  wrote  an  article  advocating  tem- 
perance. He  showed  it  to  Judge  Pitcher,  who  kindly  al- 
lowed him  to  take  books  from  his  library  to  read  ;  and  the 
Judge  in  turn  showed  it  to  Mr.  Farmer,  a  minister,  who 
hadlt  published  in  a  newspaper.  So  this  ferry-boy,  sev- 
eral years  before  the  beginning  of  the  great  temperance 
movement  throughout  the  country,  did  what  he  could  to 
persuade  people  not  to  drink  intoxicating  liquors. 

Abraham  Lincoln  had  not  seen  much  of  the  world, 
never  had  been  more  than  twenty  miles  from  home,  but 
was  so  self-reliant  that  James  Gentry,  who  kept  a  store, 
and  who  had  a  large  quantity  of  corn  and  pork  which  he 
desired  to  sell,  tohi  him  that  he  Would  give  him  eightdol- 
lars  a  month,  besides  his  board,  if  he  would  go  with  his 
son  down  the  Mississippi  River  on  a  flat-boat  to  Memphis, 
Vicksburg,  and  New  Orleans,  to  dispose  of  the  cargo. 

Eight  dollars  a  month!    Bow-hand  on  a  flat-boat!  A 
chance  to  see  things!    Of  course  he  would  go. 

The  flat-boats,  or  "broad  horns,"  as  the  people  called 
them,  were  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length,  twenty  wide;  tall 
straight  sycamore-trees  hewn  with  axes  into  timbers  one 
foot  In  thickness  formed  the  sides;  the  bottom  was  of 
plank,  made  tight  by  caulking.  There  were  broad  oars, 
or  "sweeps,"  as  they  were  called,  at  the  bow  and  stern. 
The  broad  horns  floated  with  the  current  during  the 
day.  but  when  night  came  they  were  tied  to  trees,  and 
the  boatmen  went  to  sleep  on  their  beds  of  straw  in  a 
little  cabin.  They  had  a  frying-pan  and  a  few  dishes. 
Their  food  was  bacon,  salt  pork,  potatoes,  and  corn-bread, 
cooked  over  a  fire  built  on  mud  laid  on  the  bottom  of  the 
boat.  If,  during  the  day,  there  was  a  strong  wind,  it  re- 
quired a  good  deal  of  skill  to  keep  the  boat  in  the  current 
as  they  swept  the  many  windings  of  the  river.  Down 
the  Ohio  into  the  Mississippi  floated  the  Indiana  broad 
horn;  Abraham  Lincoln  was  bow  oarsman.  Other  boats 
from'  the  Ohio,  from  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee 
rivers,  from  the  Illinois,  from  St.  Louis,  were  floating  on 
the  mighty  stream,  loaded  with  corn,  pork,  beef,  whiskey, 
pigs,  or  horses  and  cattle.  Steamboats  were  going  with 
the  stream  or  against  it,  the  fires  of  the  furnaces  glow- 
ing, the  engines  puffing,  their  shrill  whistles  waking  the 
echoes  of  the  forest.  The  great  waterway  of  the  nation 
was  quick'  with  lire. 

We  maybe  sure  that  Abraham  Lincoln  saw  all  that 
was  going  on.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  one  who 
had  already  written  about  the  Constitution  and  the  Union 
saw  what  his  fellow-boatmen  did  not  see  in  the  swift- 
moving  steamboats  and  the  great  procession  of  flat-boats 
—the  future  greatness  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation. 

In  New  Orleans  he  beheld  a  long  line  of  steamers 
moored  to  the  levee,  and  a  forest  of  masts  where  the  sea- 
going ships  were  anchored— ships  from  New  York,  Bos- 


ton, Liverpool,  London,  and  all  the  world's  great  sea- 
ports--loading  with  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  whiskey,  and 
other  products  of  the  South  and  West.  Planters,  mer- 
chants, sailors  from  foreign  lands,  boatmen,  Creoles,  ne- 
groes, mulattoes  were  upon  the  levees.  There  was  a 
jargon  of  voices— English,  French,  Spanish— a  babel  nev- 
er before  heard  by  the  boatman  from  Pigeon  Creek.  He 
was,  as  it  were,  in  a  strange  land,  where  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  population  spoke  a  foreign  language. 

The  cargo  sold,  he  returned  to  Pigeon  Creek.  It  had 
been  an  educational  trip.  During  the  few  weeks  he  had 
learned  many  things  which  he  never  could  have  learned 
from  books. 

This  flat-boatman  of  Pigeon  Creek  had  reached  a  period 
in  life  which  has  come  to  many  other  boys— the  period  of 
restlessness  and  discontent.  His  father  wanted  him  to 
be  a  carpenter  and  joiner— to  handle  the  saw,  to  frame 
buildings,  plane  boards,  drive  nails,  use  the  chisel  and 
auger.  We  need  not  wonder  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
wanted  to  do  something  else,  or  that  his  spirit  rebelled 
against  choosing  such  an  occupation  to  be  followed 
through  life.  He  had  seen  a  little  of  the  world— life  on 
the  Mississippi  and  in  a  bustling  city.  It  is  not  probable 
that  be  had  any  definite  idea  as  to  what  he  would  like  to 
do,  but  he  was  sure  that  he  did  not  want  to  plane  boards, 
bore  holes,  and  make  mortises.  He  had  earned  eight 
dollars  a  month,  or  sixteen  dollars  during  the  two  months' 
labor  as  boatman,  which  he  gave  to  his  father.  Pigeon 
Creek  was  dull  and  unattractive.  Why  not  leave  home 
and  strike  out  for  himself?  Why  not  cut  loose  forever 
from  his  father  ahcTniother-afid  be  a  man?  Why  stay 
two  years  longer  till  he  would  be  of  age,  handing  over 
to  his  father  his  earnings?  Such  questions  came  to  him, 
as  they  have  to  many  others.  Yes,  he  would  go.  But 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  ask  William  Wood  about  it?  He 
had  great  respect  for  William  Wood,  who  would  tell 
him  just  what  he  ought  to  do. 

"No,  Abraham,"  said  William,  "you  must  not  go 
away  from  your  father  till  you  can  go  rightfully.  You 
are  in  duty  bound  to  do  what  your  father  wants  you  to 
till  you  are  twenty-one.  You  need  not  be  a  carpenter 
through  life,  but  you  are  to  be  an  obedient  son  till  you 
are  legally  free  to  act  for  yourself.  It  is  your  duty  and 
obligation." 

That  settled  it.  Duty  and  obligation  were  words  to 
be  reverenced.  And  so  Abraham  Lincoln  went  back  to 
his  father's  house,  as  went  the  Child  of  Nazareth,  to  be 
obedient  to  his  parents.  There  was  no  frown  upon  his 
face,  no  rebellion  of  spirit.  He  was  doing  his  duty,  and 
was  happy.  ==_— 

THADDEUS-OF-WARSAW  TOOTS. 

BY  WILLIAM  DRYSDALE. 

IN  the  office  of  a  steamship  company  in  this  city,  a  few 
days  ago,  I  saw  a  large  pasteboard  box  addressed  to 
"Thaddeus-of-Warsaw  Toots,  Nassau,  care  Purser  of  S.S. 
Cienfuegos"  The  shape  of  the  box,  and  the  label  of  a 
well-advertised  clothing  firm  on  one  corner,  left  no  doubt 
that  it  contained  a  suit  of  clothes  to  protect  Thaddeus 
from  the  chilly  blasts  of  winter  in  his  tropical  home, 
where  in  extreme  cases  the  thermometer  sometimes  falls 
as  low  as  60°. 

Thaddeus-of-Warsaw  being  an  old  friend  of  mine,  1 
was  much  interested  in  the  box;  the  more  so,  perhaps,  be- 
cause I  knew  that  not  only  these  clothes,  but  many  other 
good  things  that  go  in  the  same  direction,  are  the  results 
of  faithful  service  performed  while  the  little  mahogany- 
colored  West  Indian  was  a  resident  for  a  short  time  of 
this  country. 

But  how,  you  will  ask,  does  any  boy  in  the  world  hap- 
pen to  have  such  a  remarkable  name  as  Thaddeus-of- 
Warsaw  Toots?    Like  most  things,  it  is  plain  enough 
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BY  OHARLBS  OAKLKTON  COFK1N. 

J^f^W^IS  H1;aH  AM  LINCOLN  was  twenty-one 
'WfcSf  ^t'ffyk  ■tyR*  yours  old,  a  man,  free  to  leave  his  fa- 
IfV  —  J   V'.^'t^t  tlior's  house  and  begin  life  for  himself. 

wM\/tr^^Jw    ^"',a'   ■s'"'uu'    ue  do?    Which  way 
^*§S^*-i  People  were  migrating  to  Illinois. 

*V John  Hanks  was  already  there,  and 
^^SIP^  gave  such  accounts  of  the  beauty  of 
the.  country  and  its  fertility  that  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
his  sons-in-law  all  resolved  to  leave  Pigeon  Creek  and 
make  Illinois  their  home.  There  were  few  tender  asso- 
ciations to  be  sundered,  and  there  were  many  reasons 
why  they  should  go.  By  leaving  in  March  they  would 
reach  Illinois  in  the  opening  of  spring.  They  had  two 
yoke  of  oxen  and  two  wagons.  There  were  thirteen  per- 
sons all  told.  They  would  take  beds,  bedding,  frying- 
pans,  dutch-ovens;  camp  wherever  night  overtook  tlieiu; 
kindle  a  tire,  fry  the  bacon,  bake  the  corn-cake;  sleep  in 
the  wagons  if  they  could  not  find  a  cabin.  Abraham 
Lincoln  would  drive  his  father's  team. 

It  was  not  a  propitious  season  of  the  year  for  a  journey 
of  more  than  two  hundred  miles  in  wagons.  The  winter 
had  been  severe,  and  there  were  deep  drifts  of  snow. 
Winter  winds  were  still  sweeping  through  the  forest. 
The  rivers  were  running  with  iee.  Rain  and  sleet  beat 
in  their  faces.  The  roads  were  deep  with  mud,  and  at 
times  the  wagons  sank  to  the  axles. 

A  little  dog  trots  by  the  side  of  Abraham  Lincoln — a 
puppy  that  has  joined  them.  They  come  to  a  river,  its 
current  swollen  by  melting  snows.  The  oxen  wade  the 
ice  cold  stream  with  all  hands  seated  in  the  wagons.  Un- 
wittingly the  puppy  has  been  left  behind.  They  hear  his 
yelping.  Lincoln  has  not  the  heart  to  leave  him  behind, 
but  wades  theriver,  takes  him  in  his  arms,  and  carries  him 
once  more  to  the  wagon.  "I  cannot  bear  to  see  even  a 
dog  in  distress,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  long  journey,  requiring  nearly  three  weeks  of 
suffering  and  hardship.  John  Hanks  had  selected  a  lo- 
cation for  them  on  the  bank  of  the  Sangamon  not  far 
from  Decatur.  So  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  wearing  a  jean  jacket,  buckskin  trousers,  and  a 
'coonskin  cap,  driving  an  ox-team,  entered  Il&nois  to  be- 
come thenceforth  a  citizen  of  that  State. 

He  has  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  What  will  he 
do  with  himself?  For  what  is  he  fitted?  He  is  so 
strong-armed  that  he  can  swing  an  axe  into  a  hickory 
log  with  as  much  force  as  any  other  wood-chopper  in  the 
Pigeon  Creek  settlement.  He  can  pull  an  oar  on  a  flat- 
boat,  can  grub  among  stumps,  hold  a  plough,  hoe  corn. 
But  he  does  not  like  muscular  labor.  He  would  much 
rather  use  his  brains  than  his  hands.  But  his  knowledge 
of  books  is  limited;  he  is  not  qualified  to  teach  school. 
What  probability  is  there  that  he  will  ever  do  anything 
more  than  split  rails,  pull  an  oar,  or  be  a  teamster?  He 
helps  his  father  build  a  new  cabin,  and  with  the  opening 
of  spring  drives  the  oxen  to  break  up  fifteen  acres  of 
ground.  This  done,  he  is  once  more  swinging  the  axe, 
cutting  down  trees,  splitting  enough  rails  to  build  a  fence 
around  the  cabin.  A  few  months  before  he  became  twen- 
ty-one years  of  age  he  was  restless  and  impatient  of  re- 
straint at  home,  but  the  fever  has  passed  away,  and  he 
renders  this  service  to  his  father. 
Another  settler  wanted  his  ground  ploughed,  and  we 


see  Abraham  Lincoln  helping  to  break  lifty  acres,  alter- 
nately holding  the  plough  and  driving  the  oxen.  Jlis 
dollies  are  in  tatters.  He  lias  no  money,  and  so,  to  obtain 
a  new  pair  of  trousers,  agrees  with  Nancy  Miller,  who 
owns  a  piece  of  land  that  needs   fencing,  to  make  him 

a  new  pair,  he  contracting  to  split  four  hundred  rails  for 

each  yard  of  eloth  needed  -  in  all  about  fourteen  hun- 
dred rails.  He  is  under  the  necessity  of  travelling  three 
miles  to  reach  the  timber,  or  six  miles'  travel  during  the 
day.  We  may  think  of  him  as  going  out  in  the  morn- 
ing with  his  axe  ami  a  bit  of  corn  pone  for  di  r,  mak- 
ing the  woods  ring  with  Ids  sturdy  blows  during  the  day, 
and  wearily  returning  at  night.  Of  the  one  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  thousand  people  comprising  the  entire 
population  of  the  State  at  that  time,  there  was  no  one 
poorer  than  he.  He  had  not  a  dollar  that  he  could  call 
his  own.  Seemingly  there  could  not  have  been" another 
young  man  in  the  State  whose  chances  for  getting  on  in 
life  were  worse  than  his. 

It  was  a  period  when  people  were  talking  about  the 

improvement  of  roads  and  livers.  Members  of  Congress 
were  making  speeches  about  the  clearing  of  obstructions 
from  rivers  and  opening  them  to  navigation  by  appropri- 
ating money.  There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  under  the  Constitution  to  de- 
vote money  for  such  objects.  It  was  said  that  Congress 
did  not  possess  the  power.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
claimed  that,  the  Constitution  was  for  the  welfare  of  all 
the  States.  The  papers  were  discussing  the  question,  and 
the  people  in  the  stores  and  groceries  were  talking  about 
the  matter.  Abraham  Lincoln  had  his  own  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  the  power  of  the  Constitution,  and  astonished  all 
who  heard  him  by  the  force  of  his  reasoning.  The  peo- 
ple who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Sangamon  thought 
that  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have  steamboats  ply- 
ing upon  that  stream.  Captain  Bogue,  who  lived  at 
Springfield,  was  very  confident  that  the  river  could  be 
made  navigable.  There  were  sand-bars  and  snags,  and 
Mr.  Rutledge  had  built  a  dam  across  the  stream  at  New 
Salem.  He  thought  that  I  he  channel  might  be  deepened 
across  the  sand-bars  and  the  snags  removed.  Public 
meetings  were  held  at  Springfield  and  Decatur  and  other 
towns,  addressed  by  prominent  citizens  who  were  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  A  meeting  was  held  near  Decatur, 
which  was  addressed  by  a  man  who  did  not  make  a  very 
convincing  argument. 

"  Abe  Lincoln  will  make  a  better  speech  than  that." 
"  Where  is  he^  Let  us  hear  him,"  they  cry. 
The  people  who  did  not  know  him  were  much  sur- 
prised when  they  saw  a  tall  young  man  wearing  shabby 
clothes  mount  a  dry-goods  box  to  address  them.  They 
were  still  more  astonished  at  what  lie  said.  He  set  forth 
the  great  advantages  that  would  come  from  having  a  reg- 
ular line  of  steamboats  on  the  Sangamon  to  take  their 
corn  and  pigs  and  other  produce  to  market.  It  was  his 
first  public  speech. 

Captain  Bogue  was  so  confident  that  the  Sangamon 
could  be  successfully  navigated  that  he  visited  Cincin- 
nati and  purchased  the  Talisman.  There  was  great 
excitement  in  Springfield  and  other  towns  when  it  was 
announced  in  the  newspapers  that  there  was  to  be  regu- 
lar communication  between  Sangamon  River,  Alton,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  The  merchants  of  Springfield 
advertised  goods  to  arrive  by  the  Talisman.  Men  who 
owned  lots  in  the  villages  marked  up  their  price,  for  each 
hamlet  expected  to  become  a  thriving  city.  The  boat 
left  Cincinnati  loaded  with  goods,  and  arrived  at  Beards- 
town.  Abraham  Lincoln  and  several  other  w»od  chop- 
pers had  passed  down  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  were 
there  to  welcome  them,  each  with  his  axe  to  cut  down 
any  tree  along  the  banks  whose  overhanging  branches 
might  be  in  the  way.  The  Sangamon  was  pouring  out 
a  flood  of  water,  and  the  Talisman  went  gayly  up  to 
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Wpw  Saiem  over  Mr.  Rutledge's  mill-dam,  and  on  to 
SDrinSffid '   The  citizens  of  that  town  were  so  glad  that 
office,  and  crew  a  -HJ-jJ -Jf-jJ 

jn,l  tp  spt  the  crew  to  work  to  tear  it  away. 
^RutledVe  protested  against  the  tafeM^* 
property,  but  an  opening  was  made  and  the  steamei 

whided  up  the  water  as  the  boat  went  up  stream  once 
m -  Cut  away  the  logs!"  and  again  there  was  the  clatter- 

first  auti  last  sieamei  w       &  RMrdatown  anil 

Abraham  Lincoln  stepped  on  shore  at  BeaiUsto 


bade  Sood-by  to  th,  owner  o^hoa t 

—  h,  received  on  his 
account  after  he  was  twenty-cue  years  of  age. 


V\m\> 


la 
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BY  CHARLB3  CAHLKTOM  COKF1N. 

VLMOST  one  hundred  years  have  passed  away  since 
Thomas  Lincoln  built  his  log  cabin  ou  Nolin  Creek, 
In  Hardin  County,  Kentucky.  He  selected  a  pleasant 
spot  for  bis  future  home— a  rounded  knoll  near  a  spring 
of  sparkling  water.    It  was  iu  the  forest.    Tall  oaks  rear- 


or  glass  in  the  window,  when  he  moved  into  it.  The  stone 
fireplace  at  one  end  was  built,  but  the  chimney  of  sticks 
plastered  "with  mud  was  not  wholly  complete  when  the 
young  wife,  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  kindled  the  fire  and 
baked  the  corn-cake  for  their  lirst  meal  in  the  new 
home. 

The  newly  married  couple  had  very  little  furniture  to 
begin  housekeeping  with.  There  was  no  crane-in  the  lire- 
place  for  the  hanging  of  a  pot.  The  young  wife  had  only 
a  Dutch-oven,  a  frying-pan,  and  skillet  for  baking,  frying, 
and  boiling;  they  must  wait  awhile  before  they  could  have 
a  kettle,  and  they  must  be  content  with  stones  to  bold  the 
wood  in  the  fireplace  till  they  could  obtain  fire-dogs.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  carpenter,  and  had  an  axe,  a  saw,  an  auger, 
and  jack-plane,  and  so  could  make  a  table,  a  stool,  and 
bedstead.  He  plastered  the  crevices  between  the  logs  with 
mud,  and  at  night  and  on  windy  days  stretched  a  deer's 
skin  across  the  window  to  keep  out  the  cold.  He  hoped 
that  the  time  would  come  when  he  would  be  able  to  put 
in  a  sash  with  panes  of  glass.  He  had  not  seen  many 
joyful  days,  for  when  he  was  a  little  boy  only  six  years 
old  an  Indian  killed  his  father,  and  his  mother  was  left 
with  five  young  children  to  care  for.  There  were  no 
schools,  nor  was  there  any  one  to  teach  him  bis  letters, 
and  so  he  had  grown  to  manhood  without  being  able  to 
read  or  write.  Although  he  was  a  carpenter,  he  could  not 
earn  much  money,  for  the  settlers  could  build  their  own 
log  cabins,  and  the  time  had  not  come  for  framed 
houses. 

Although  they  had  little  money,  the  young  couple  had 
not  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  food,  for  there  were  wild 
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It  is  impossible  in  continuing  the  historic  work  so  well  begun,  to 
establish  an  absolute  line  of  demarkation  between  the  very  eaily 
physicians"  and  those  who  followed  a -little  later,  or  to  present  them  in 
either  alphabetical  or  chronological  order.  The  writer  ventures  to 
draw  a  purely  arbitrary  line  at  the  year  i860  and  to  include,  with  early 
physicians"  those  who  were  in  active  practice  in  the  State  previous  to 
that  date  It  is  also  impossible  to  include  within  the  limits  of  this 
paper  the  histories  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  equal  claims 
to  a  place  in  this  connection,  in  the  historic  records.  Doubtless  in  due  . 
time  their  proper  recognition  will  be  secured.  ' 

In  the  preparation  and  grouping  of  these  sketches,  it  has  seemed 
that  so  far  as  possible  they  should  be  prepared  by  surviving  friends 
and  accordingly  in  answer  to  personal  requests,  a  number  of  these  have 
been  thus  secured  and  are  here  first  presented  for  publication.  In  other 
cases  recourse  has  been  had  to  sketches  already  published  from  which 
transcript  and  abstract  have  been  made.  Among  the  writings  so  con- 
sulted and  from  which  citations  have  been  made,  the  writer  is  especially 
indebted  to  those  contained  in  The  Transactions  of  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society,  the  publishing  house  of  Munsell  &  Co.  of  Chicago,  m 
their  "Historical  Encyclopedia  of  Illinois,"  "Distinguished  American 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,"  Early  Medical  Chicago,  by  Dr.  J.  Nevins 
Hdye,  and  the  Chicago  Clinic  and  Pure  Water  Journal.  So  tar  as 
possible  permission  for  such  citations  has  been  secured. 

Such  has  been  the  prominence  of  many  of  the  men  here  referred  to, 
that  justice  to  their  memories  demands  for  them  far  more  ample 
notice  than  is  here  printed,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  for  such, 
special  papers  will  vet  be  prepared,  more  fully  expressive  of  their 
work  and  worth.  Those  solicited  for  this  article,  appear  m  the  mam  as 
prepared  by  their  authors,  and  the  writer  desires  gratefully  to  acknowl- 
edge the  assistance  so  kindly  rendered.  _ 

Other  chapters  pertaining  to  the  early  physicians  remain  to  be  writ- 
ten and  when  such  a  history  is  in  a  measure  complete,  it  will  be  more 
evident  than  now  how  largely  the  influence  of  the  medical  profession 
has  been  felt  in  giving  moral  tone  to  society,  m  the  development  of 
educational  institutions,  in  the  establishment  of  hospitals,  in  the  pro- 
motion of  sanitary  science  and  in  active  service  in  securing  legislation, 
having  for  its  purpose  the  extermination  of  medical  quackery,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  health  of  the  community  at  large  and  the  control  of  pre- 
ventable dseases.  .  , 

The  following  historical  sketches  are  herewith  submitted  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Society  and  for  such  action  as  may  be  deemed  ap- 
propriate : 

Dr.  Edmund  Moore. 

Dr  Edmund  Moore,  a  pioneer  physician  and  surgeon  of  Morgan 
county,  was  born  in  Elphin,  County  Roscommon,  Ireland,  May  26,  179S, 
a  son  of  Lewis  and  Ellen  (Lockwood)  Moore.  The  paternal  ancestry 
of  the  family  is  Scotch-Irish.  Dr.  Moore's  mother  was  a  descendant 
of  the  historic  Shannon  family,  and  had  two  brothers  who  attained 
great  distinction  in  British  military  and  naval  affairs.    One  of  these, 
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a  lieutenant  under  Nelson,  commanded  a  ship  at  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  and  also  fought  at  the  battle  of  Copenhagen  and  at  lralalgar, 
where  Nelson  was  killed.  He  died  at  the  Soldiers  Home  at  Green- 
wich. Another  brother,  who  became  a  general  m  the  British  army, 
was  in  the  East  India  service  for  many  years,  and  died  while  m  the 
East,  the  husband  of  an  East  Indian  princess.  _ 

When  Edmund  Moore  was  an  infant  in  arms,  his  parents  came  to  the 
United  States,  locating  temporarily  at  Frankfort,  Ky.  Soon  aiter- 
ward  they  removed  to  Florida,  then  a  Spanish  colony,  and  subse- 
quently to  Louisiana,  then  under  French  dominion  remaining  about 
five  years  in  the  two  provinces.  Returning  to  Bloomfield,  Nelson 
county  Ky.,  the  elder  Moore  took  up  a  tract  of  land  and  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  there.  There  Edmund  Moore  was  also  reared  and 
educated  After  reading  medicine  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  bemis 
at  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and  attending  lectures  at  Louisville,  he  began  prac- 
tice under  a  state  license  at  Rockport,  Inch,  remaining  there  until  his 
removal  to  Morgan  county,  111.,  in  1827.  Here  he  was  examined  and 
licensed  by  the  State  of  Illinois.  Upon  arriving  m  Morgan  county  he 
purchased  a  tract  of  land  located  about  one  mile  east  of  the  farm  now 
owned  by  George  W.  Moore,  his  son,  erected  a  cabin,  and  occupied 
that  place  about  six  years,  practicing  his  profession  and  improving  his 
farm.  In  1833  he  located  on  Section  29  of  the  same  township,  where 
he  spent  the  balance  of  his  life,  dying  there  May  29,  1877. 

Dr  Moore  was  a  splendid  specimen  of  manhood,  mentally  and  phy- 
sically   He  typified  the  "doctor  of  the  old  school,"  immortalized  by 
Ian  MacLaren,  the  Scotch  novelist;  for,  during  the  half  century  of  his 
residence  in  Morgan  county,  he  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  vast 
amount  of  professional  work  for  which  he  expected  and  received  110 
remuneration.    Flis  practice  necessitated  very  extensive  rides  through- 
out the  surrounding  country,  and  his  trips  to  relieve  suffering  human- 
ity were  frequently  attended  by  great  personal  risk,  through  exposure 
to  the  elements  in  a  wild  and  sparsely  settled  country.    Most  of  his 
early  practice  was  accomplished  on  horseback,  with  the  old-fashioned 
saddlebags     For  many  years  there  were  no  other  physicians  m  his 
neighborhood,  and  it  was  not  infrequently  the  case  that  he  was  called 
to  ride  as  far  south  as  Edwardsville.    Many  of  his  rides  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles  or  more  from  his  home.    He  became  an  acknowl- 
edged expert  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  the  fevers  and  other  dis- 
eases peculiar  to  the  Illinois  and  Mississippi  valleys.   During  the  Black 
Hawk  war  he  was  surgeon  of  the  Third  Regiment  of  Illinois  troops, 
which  rendezvoused  but  was  not  called  into  active  service.    During  the 
war  of  1812  he  had  endeavored  to  enlist  for  the  service  under  General 
Harrison  in  the  Canadian  campaign,  but  was  not  accepted  on  account 
of  his  delicate  health.        .  , 
Dr.  Moore  was  well  acquainted  with  Abraham  Lincoln  as  a  boy  and 
man    While  practicing  his  profession  in  Spencer  county,  Ind.,  he  was 
frequently  called  upon  to  attend  the  Lincoln  family,  but  lost  sight  of 
the  future  president  after  his  own  removal  to  Morgan  county.  After 
Lincoln's  election  to  Congress,  the  two  men  met  one  day  on  the 
streets  of  Jacksonville,  when  the  former,  extending  his  hand  to  Dr. 
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Moore  asked  him  if  he  did  not  remember  his  former  patient.  The 
doctor  finally  recognized  him  and  in  later  years  reverted  to  the  incident 
with  feelings  of  great  pleasure. 

Though  deeply  interested  in  public  matters,  the  only  office  which  Di 
Moore  ever  consented  to  fill  was  that  of  township  treasurer  of  school 
funds  A  Whig  in  early  life,  he  became  a  Republican  upon  the 
founding  of  that  party,  voted  for  John  C.  Fremont  for  the  presidency 
in  region,  stanchly  devoted  to  Presbytenanism,  he  served  as  an  elder 
in  the  Pisgah  Presbvterian  church  for  about  thirty  years. 

Dr  Moore  was  married  November  30,  1823,  to  Mary  O'Neal  who 
was  born  near  Bardstown,  Ky.,  May  18,  1796,  a  daughter  of  Bryant  and 
Ann  (Cotton)  O'Neal.    Her  father  was  born  m  Ireland,  accompanied 
his  parents  to  Virginia,  was  reared  in  that  colony,  and  afterward  re- 
moved to  Kentucky.    Pie  served  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  foi  his 
pTtrilsm  and  service,  received  from  Patrick  Henry,  then  (pernor 
of  Virginia,  (which  included  the  territory  now  embraced  within  the 
hmits  of  Kentucky),  title  to  a  tract  of  valuable  land  near  Bardstown, 
Ky     Bryant  O'Neal  fought  under  St.  Clair  when  the  latter  was  de- 
feated bv  the  Indians  in  the  Ohio  campaign,  and  also  under  General 
Wayne  at  the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers,  near  Fort  Wayne.    His  son 
Thomas,  the  only  brother  of  Mary  O'Neal,  saw  valiant  service  in  the 
war  of  1812.    He  fought  throughout  Harrison  s  campaign,  helped  to 
defeat  the  British  forces  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  where  Proctor 
surrendered  and  Tecumseh  was  killed,  and  personally  assisted  111  the 
capture  of  the  noted  British  general.    He  held  a  commission  as  ser- 
geant-major in  a  regiment  of  dragoons.   It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Ann 
Cotton  O'Neal  was  an  eye-witness  to  a  battle  between  the  British  and 
Continental  forces  during  the  revolution,  which  occurred  111  her  father  s 
wheat  field  in  Fairfax  county,  Va.  rw™ 
A  romantic  incident  of  the  revolutionary  period  is  related  by  Geoige 
W  Moore,  and  is  here  preserved  for  the  first  time  m  print.  During 
an' engagement  between  the  British  and  Colonial  troops  near  the  home 
of  the  Cotton  and  the  O'Neal  families  in  Fairfax  comity,  Va.,  a  British 
soldier  who  had  received  a  serious  bullet  wound  m  the  abdomen, 
dragged  himself  to  the  Cotton  home  and  asked  for  a  drink  of  milk. 
This  was  furnished  to  him  by  Mrs.  Cotton,  who  invited  the  sufferei 
into  the  house  that  he  might  receive  the  care  and  treatment  necessary 
to  his  recovery.    The  milk  that  he  drank  passed  from  his  digestive 
oro-ans  through  the  wound,  soothing  it  and  eventually  curing  him.  He 
remained  at  the  Cotton  home,  and  ultimately  transferred  his  allegiance 
to  the  patriot  cause. 
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SEVEN  WILES  TO  THE  §M, 

A*  ltd?  Awooi»(*  of  Lincoln  Tell. 

fold  Tb«*r  Corn 

QatUryvlllt,  Jnd,,  becam*  the  flrtt  active- 
Polpt  »rouaA  which  clutter  the  tale*  and 
tradition*,  or  Unooln'*  early  life,  and  from 
which  art  derived  »  Urge  measure  of  the 
biographic  objwrvatloue  by  whloh  the  esti- 
mates of  hit  early  character  art-  formed- 
Detcribing  this  Interetting  tppt  David  Turp- 
haio:  a  tobpoloiatt  o$  Lincoln's,  *aid: 

"  The  to**  w»r  whJob  Lincoln'*  father 
lived  !t>  the  jutfir  immediately-  prior  to  his 
setting  out  for  hlmtelf  was  Ocptryvllle.  A 
description  of  the  place  It  given  In  "Camon't 
I4te  of  Lincoln,"  by  ©avid  TurnfcM1'"  ♦ 
former  schoolmate  of  Lincoln,   He  says- 

"  When  my  father  came  here  In  the  spring 
of  1810,  he  settled  In  Spencer  county,  within 
one  mile  of  Thorna*  Lincoln,  then  a  widower. 
The  chance  fqr gphoollng  was  poor;  put.  aucu 
at  Is  was.  Abraham  and  myself  attended  the- 
same  schools. 

"  We  first  had  to  go  eeven  miles  to  mill; 
and  then  it  was  a  hand  mill  that  wouldigrlnd 
from  ten  to  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  In  a  day. 
There  was  but  little  wheat  grpwp  at  that 
ttpie;  and,  when  we  did  have  wheat,  we' bad 
to  grind  it  on  the  mill  described,  and  use  it 
without  bolting,  at  there  were  np holt*  in  the 
country;  In  the  court*  of  two-p'r  three  year* 
a  man  by  the  name  of  Huffman  bpilt  a  mill 
on  Aoderson^-lver,  about  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant. Abe  and  I  had  to  dto  the  milling  on 
horseback,  frequently  going  twice  to  get  one 
grist.  Then  they  began  building  borte  «l}hj 
of  a-little  bettei>  quality  than  the  hand  mill*. 

"  The  country  wag  rough,  especially  in  the 
low  lands,  so  thick  with  bush  that  a' man 
could  scarcely  get  through  on  foot.  These 
places  were  called  roughs.  The  country 
abounded  in  game,  such  as  bears,  deer,  tur- 
keys, and  the  smaller  game. 

"  At  that  time  there  were  a  great  many 
deer  licks;  and  Abe  and  myself  would  go  to 
those  licks  sometimes  and'  watch  of  nights 
to  kill  deer,  though  Abe  was  not  so  fond,  of  a 
gun  as  I  was.  There  were  ten  or  twelve  of 
these  licks  in  a  small  prairie  on  the  creek, 
lying  between  Mr.  Lincoln's  and  Mt.  Wood's 
(the  man  you'call  More).*  This  gave  It  the/ 
name*  of  Prairie  Fork  on  Pigeon  creek- 

"  The  people  In  the  first  settling  of  tbia 
country  were  sociable,  kind,  and  accommo- 
dating; but  there  was  more  drunkenness  and 
stealing  on  a  small  scale,  more  lmrnoralityv 
less  religion,  less  well  placed  confidence. 


Lincoln  Jolted  Seward.  ( f / Z_ 

Uncle  Billy   Green   of   Illinois  was 
Lincoln's  partner  in  (he  grocery  at  Su- 
lem.    At  night,  when  customers  were 
few.  he  held  the  grammar  while  Lin- 
coln recited  his  lessons.    At  Lincoln's 
first  inaugural  banquet  Green  sat  at 
the  table  on  the  president's  left,  with 
the  dignified  Secretary  Seward  on  the 
right.    Lincoln  presented  the  two  men 
to  each  other,  saying.  "Secretary  Sew- 
ard, this  is  Mr.  Green  of  Illinois." 
Seward  bowed  stiffly,  when  Lincoln  ex- 
claimed:  "Oh.   get   up.   Seward,  and 
shake  hands  with  Green.     He's  the  j 
man  that  taught  me  my  grammar."- 
Hansas  City  Star.  I 


* 


Tenter  with  especial  eritlms.- 

be   privileged  to '  re  mUe  vU. 

°f  "*?  unco lS  Sty  has  gro*n 
lage  called  1;in';°'"       lJncoln  farm- 

U"  OU  Un     n  ramvav    Xnning  «rom 
The  Southern  Jj^wjy, 

West    Baden    to  cjty  Uyo 

the  o»d  Place.  s     thern  railway 

^^nTsoiU^erXy   direction  I 


*wf,y  ,U„ort  St°he  county  seat  of 
ne  to   U 00 K I jor t    t n e  Cannei- 
Soencer  county,  the ,  .0*  county, 
ton,  the  counts  seat  01  Uay 
All  the  virgin  fore".  01  , 
gone.     The   ^^uVu/e  "clay  points"  ' 
lowed  to  wash  u  'tu  in 
are  in  evidence  ^er>  w     d  ndanU 
pie  Uicre.  many  of  uien  1 

l^tiV,fenel»r-a'tuered  folR  the.rj  | 
forefathers  were.  1  j 

could  stui  vm nl  Homc-  ,1 

.     *    relatives,    descendants  of 

D,St?lJcoS    brothers,  are  still  in 
Thomas  Unco  ,  |j 

Umlf  be    L.i«on.d    the    Hon.  B«U 
111  6      LlncCi,  until  recently  prose-, 
mund  Uncoin.  snencer  and' 

outing  attorney  ^i^^hihss  have, 
perry  counties.  vv  n  LinColns 
vastly  cnanged  * >^e    t  vthree  years 

bfo°od. .  the  ojd , ma n ners  the^ 

K«  S  £eel  im,nensely  at 

hWhat  haf^na^^^ 

Hoosier  °\ fVe^an  »ot'  boast  of  do- 
As  a  state.  we  3  Lincoln  on  the 
ing  things  in  honor  or  1  tfc^  haVe 
same  magnlfic eh|  scaie.  IUinRis. 
been  "^"S4",^  time  Indiana  pea- 
For  a  Jong,  1 ong :  .t»  ,  full 

est   ^ahs* .  b*ga 


unaahawed  'for  generations 

I ,og;  Cabin  Ul*api>riir». 

'  For  more  than  fifty  years  the  log 
cabin  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
allowed  to  house  farm  implements 
and  all' sorts  of  Junk  and  at  last  dis- 
appeared, possibly  to  be  sold  in  pieces 
'  as  souvenirs! 

Finally  the  people  of  Indiana  awak- 
ened to  the  fact  that  one  of  America's 
sweetest   shrines   of   patriotism  was 
being  at  the  same  tune  desecrated  and 
neglected.    Since  that  awakening  we 
have  seen  some  things  done  In  the  way 
of'  suitably  honoring  the  Lincoln  of 
IndUna.^  ^  ^  studebaker  erected  a 
marble  slab  at  the  grave  of  Nancy 
Hanks  Llncolp  and  citizens  of  Rpcu- 
nort  inclosed  It  with  an  iron  railing. 
Later  a  state  park  was  provided  with 
driveways,   beautiful   entrance,  audi- 
torium and  a  larger  monument  was 
ulaced  at  the  grave.    This  park  grew 
out  of  the  efforts  of  an  association 
I  and  is  now  controlled  by  a  park  hoard 
appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Indiana. 
"  on  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  cabin  and 
across  the  railway  from  the  park  Is 
a  small  marker,  erected  by  public  con- 
tributions, largely  from  school  chil- 
dren '  This  is  all  Indiana  has  done  to 
beautify  and  render  famous  this,  the 
suot  where  Lincoln  lived  and  prepared 
himself  for  a  career  of  greatness. 
I     The  grave  of  Sarah  Lincoln  in  Old 
Pie-eon   graveyard    has   been  marked 
with  a  splendid  monument.    The  open- 
In*  of  the  Lincoln  park,  the  placing 
of  the  stone  on  the  site  of  the  cabin 
■  and  the  unveiling  of  the  Sarah  Lip : 
icoln  Grigsby  monument  were  all  oc- 
casions of  great  impresslveness  and 
ceremony.  ..' 
I  f     Indiana's  Heritage. 

I     We,  of  Old  iloosier  stock,  who  love 
Lincoln  and  the  large  things  he  lived  1 
'for-who  are  feeling  more  and  more  as-  j 
sured  as  time  goes  on  that  Indiana 
will  awaken  soon  to  the  realization  of 
the    wonderful   heritage    that    Is  pe- 
culiarly its  own  in  the  wonderful  life 
culiany  iv»      llved.     When  - that  day 
tna \,J™£  shall  see  on  the  old  Lincoln 
5am r  erected 1  a  memorial  which  shall 
bear  evidence  age.  hence  that  all  Hoo- 
.  Ja  invpd  and  des  red  to  honor  the 
^atesTHoosier  the  work!  has  known. 
S  The  Indiana  Lincoln  Memorial  A  - 
^litlfin  conceived  in  the  big  humani- 
soc  atjon  conct  Frank  B. 

&rM    is    an    organization  working 

)V^„?ully  toward  an  objective,  emi- 

falt  1.  wnrthv  ami   worthwhile.  Or. 

n^ntly  S  the  first  president  of  the 
Wyrin  was  the  n rst 

|P^?o?W^iamS  Outhrie,  of 
ln^nmr°ictors  of  the  Indiana  Lincoln 

Guthrie  Kate  ,^au"a  Fletcher  Hodges, 
S'^5l.e&%oore« and 'John  W.  Oliver, 


<•  1  .wiianai.olls-  Harlow)  Llndley,  of 
Wayne;  Thorny .  J. «le  LeHunL  of  CW 

5STfi0Ii!  HouEhfof  Greenfield;  John  c! 
ilL   n    Brookvllle,  and  Jesse  Weik, 

Vf      fnr   memorial    purposes    the    o  d 
ing   foj,ri^h™ Indiana  Heal  Estate 
\-tlU"'\ "throve      its  secretary,  Joseph 
Ictmid.  of  Indianapolis,  is  unselfishly! 
CO-operatlng.  members  of 

M0,hoard  Of  directors  of  the  Indiana 
t^e  boat  d  o c  o  '  Associatlon  Jour- 
Xriv«d  by  auwmobile  to  Lincoln  City 
11  V were  met  at  that  place  by  a  large 
,  and  were  .meiai  women,  many  of 

were  descendants  of  the  friends 
1  and  playmates  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Vn  imprewilvc  Asecmblage. 

The    meeting    was   called    to  order' 
.  .  ritv  schoolhouse  winch 

in  the  Lin  win  C ity  sc  sltu 

stands  witl »  »»a>  u;0  The  meeting 
of  the  ViT^ttver  bv  Senator  Guthrie 
was  Pies'^s0Vwere  made  dwelling 
an,i  X  life  o  the  martyred  Presi- 
upon  the  nro  o  Hoos  ers  would 

dent  and  the  '     :  I  comparing  favor- 
feel  i"  ^/'Z    r  u  "    «r  stone  al-  I 
fflvWir«Sd   by   nUnoiS  and  Ken-, 

western  of  the  old  cabin 

jo.urned  to _  t ne  s  .  mUe  mar. 

outside  and  en^ucling  tne  afi 
ble  market,  stooa  n  the  dry 

BUn  went  down.  I 

eyes  in  all  tnat.  a  „n_ainjv,  Hoosier 
Lincoln      tall.  forth  with 

backwoodsman.     ou  we  ^  ^ 

all    the    hrilliano    01  strength  , 

ruggednew  of  bodj.  ail  h 

of  character   tnat   i  por 

I  hoped  tc 1  see ,  ,n  the  people 

a  long  stietch 1  01  mighty 

I  who    trained    5  ou    i.01  th,.ough 

task  havf   V©;    •  QW  being 

a  glass  daifl.i.     "  d         .  great- 

-iable<i  .!°clen"-  v  slon  The  struggle! 
ness  11  f  clear  v  ^  th(j  cgn_ 

of  rhfl  =  ure    i<    fading    into  distance, 
tral    he  ure    is      forgotten  and  peace 
gS  ^tdbbacl  fl°nto    the   hearts  of 
1  men. 


v  - 


,  legends^  and^tEj 


> 


X—The  Move  to  Indiana 


AFTER  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln 
and  her  children  wavad  their 
lust  farewell  to  Thomas  aa  he 
jutddled  down  Knob  Creek  on  his 
way  to  Indiana,  they  saw  no  more 
of  him  until  weeks  later,  when  he 
suddenly  walked  in.  He  brought 
back  a  fine  story  of  adventure,  thrill-  j 
lng  to  young  Abraham,  for  he  told  i 
then*  how  as  he  made  his  way  from  \ 
the  mouth  of  the  Salt  River  into  the 
Ohio  his  boat  had  overturned,  and 
tool  chest  and  whiskey  barrels,  to- 
gether with  all  his  produce,  had  gone  | 
to  the  bottom.  He  told  them  what, 
he  had  done  to  rescue  tools  and  whis- 
key, and  how  he  had  then  made  his 
way  down  the  river  to  a  point  on  the 
Indiana  side,  near  a  little  settlement 
called  Troy,  where  he  had  stored  his 
goods  with  an  enterprising  settler 
called  Posey.  From  there  he  had 
struck  into  the  unbroken  country 
and  selected,  about  Blxteen  miles 
northwest  of  the  river,  the  site  of 
their  future  home. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  Tom  Lincoln 
painted  glowingly  the  land  he  had 
chosen.  He  saw  it  with  a  pioneer's 
eyes,  cleared,  its  fields  under  culti- 
vation, a  home,  a  shop,  stock  in  com- 
fortable barns — he  saw  it  better  than 
it  is  even  today! 

The  preparations  for  the  removal 
to  the  new  home  -were  quickly  made. 
Thev°  was  pi-ohabAy  a  sale-Of  what- 
ever possessions  they  had  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attempt  to  move. 
There  would  be  a  little  of  Tom's 
home-made  furniture,  a  few  head  of 
stock,  and  the  sale  would  be  a  spe- 
cies of  farewell  to  the  neighborhood, 
for  which  Nancy  Hanks  would  pro- 
vide a  dinner  assisted  by  all  her 
near-by  friends,  Mrs.  Caleb  Hazel, 
the  wife  of  Abraham's  school  teach- 
er, Austin  Gollaher's  mother,  and 
possibly  a  few  women  from  near  the 
old  home  at  Hodgenville;  such  was 
the  way  of  the  pioneer  farmer,  as 
indeed  it  is  the  way  of  the  farmer 
today  when  he  "moves  out." 

I  can  scarcely  believe  that  Nancy 
and  Thomas  Lincoln  would  have  left 
the  state  without  a  farewell  visit  to 
"Washington  County,  where  both  of 
them  had  spent  so  much  time  in 
their  youth  and  where  they  had  been 
married.  Thomas's  brother,  Morde- 
eai,  still  lived  on  his  farm  near 
Springfield.  He  had  become  a  man 
of  some  importance  in  the-  county. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  he  had  even 
been  sent  to  the  Kentucky  Legisla- 
ture, though  there  is  no  document  to 
prove  it;  possibly  he  was  a  candidate 
but  defeated-  At  all  events  he  was 
held  high  by  his  relatives,  his 
nephew  Abraham  claiming  that  he 
"had  all  the  brains  in  the  family." 
Then  there  were  all  of  Nancy's  peo- 
ple, the  Berrys,  Thompsons  and 
Mitchells.  Surely,  they  would  hot 
have  left  Kentucky  without  seeing 
them  all.    .      _  .  .  .' 

Packing  for  Migration. 

The  visits  and  the  sale  over,  then 
would  come  the  packing.  To  know 
how  to  pack  for  migration  was  as 
much  the  business  of  a  pioneer  as  to 
know  how  to  build  a  log  cabin  -or 
plant   a  field.     The  Lincolns 


lived  too  long  on  a  highway  over 
which  a  continual  stream  of  migra- 
tion was  flowing  not  to  have  picked 
up  much  of  the  technique.  No  doubt 
their  cavalcade  was  simple,  a  cov- 
ered wagon,  stout  and  roomy,  horses, 
not  less  than  three,  a  cow  or  two,  a 
few  hens  "to  start  with,"  and,  of 
course,  a  dog.  It  was  simple,  but  not 
mean  as  those  who,  for  partisan  or 

Other  reasons,  would  have  us  believe. 
Thomas  Lincoln  might  be  a  poor 
man,  but  he  had  not  been  shiftless, 
and  he  was  not  without  some  means 
when  he  left  Kentucky.  He  was  a 
good  carpenter,  a  trader,  a  farmer; 
that  is,  he  had  the  knowledge  and 
experience  with  which  to  make  a 
start  in'  a  new  land. 

The  parting,  of  course,  was  hard 
for  the  boy.  It  was  his  first  experi- 
ence in  breaking  off  friendships!,  say- 
ing good-by  fior  good  and  all  to  a 
playmate  whom  he  had  come  to  look 
upon  in  the  way  of  children  as  a 
pprt  of  his  life.  Before  he  was  eight 
years  old,  little  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  his  first  painful  lesson  in  the 
transient  nature  of  human  relations. 
It  is  one  of  the  hard  things  that 
youth  has  to  learn. 

The  route  the  Lincolns  followed 
from  Knob  Creek  to  the  Ohio  is,  I 
find,  in  dispute  in  the  neighborhood. 
There  are  those  like  Mr.  John  Barry, 
the  editor  of  the  Rolling  Fork  Echo, 
who  think  they  went  by  boat,  as 
Thomas  Lincpln  had  gone  on  his  re- 
connoitering  trip.  Tradition  is 
against  him,  however,  and  so  is  prob- 
ability.. It  would  have  been  more 
difficult  and  more  uncertain  than  go- 
ing overland  by  wagon.  • 

The  Route  They  Followed. 

The  point  they  wanted  to  reach  on 
the  Indiana  side  was  the  mouth  of 
what  is  known  as  Anderson  Creek, 
near  Troy,  where  Tom  had  left  his 
possessions  when  he  first  landed.  In 
a  straight  line  Troy  is  about  seventy- 
five  miles  to  the  northwest  of  the 
Knob  Creek  home.  To  get  there, 
they*must  follow  roads  and  trails  to 
the  Kentucky  side  of  the  ferry  which 
crossed  the  Ohio  from  Anderson's 
Creek.  This  northwest  route  would 
lead  them  through  Hodgenville,  and 
give  them  a  chance  to  see  their 
friends  there,  and  then  to  Elizabeth- 
town,  where,  of  course,  they  would 
halt  for  visits.  Here  lived  Joseph 
Hanks  with  his  young  family,  a  man 
dear  to  both  Nancy  and  Thomas,  al- 
ways their  friend  and  the  friend  of 
their  boy.  The  travelers  no  doubt 
"put  up"  with  him,  and  from  his 
home  Bald  good-by  to  those  they 
knew  in  Elizabethtown.  Even  young 
Abraham  had  his  friends  there,  for 
he  had  often  gone  with  his  father  on 
his  business  tripe  and  sat  on  a  nail 
keg  in  the  grocery  and  eaten  the 
lumps  of  sugar  the  clerk  gave  him. 
Tears  later  this  clerk,  the  Hon.  J.  B. 
Helm,  grew  to  be  a  man  of  impor- 


tance in  Missouri,  and  both  he  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  meeting  there  in  a  polit- 
ical campaign  recalled  the  visits  and 
the  sugar.  Mr.  Lincoln  remembered 
something,  else,  that  this  friendly 
clerk  was  the  first  man  he  know  that 
more  "store  clothes"  all  the  week! 

Leaving   Elizabethtown,   the  Lin- 
colns went   no  doubt  by  their  old 
farm  on  Mill  Creek  that  Tom  Lin- 
coln had  sold  two  years  before,  for 
near  here  lived  his  two  sisters,  both 
married  with  families.    That  is,  the 
first    period   of    their    journey  was 
made    over   roads    that   they  knew 
and  their  stops  were  at  the  homes  of 
relatives  and  friends;  but  after  that 
they  came  into  country  new  to  them, 
and  all  the  more  exciting  because 
new.   It  was  a  beautiful  rolling  coun- 
try, with  many  streams  to  be  forded, 
heavily    timbered,    sparsely  settled. 
The   fall   was  coming  on,  and  the 
weather  at  this  season  in  Kentucky 
is  dry  and  warm,  a  perfect  time  for 
following  the  road.    Every  day  would 
be  full  of  exciting  incidents  for  the 
children,  the  cap  of  them  being  the 
making    of    camp    for    the  night. 
Whatever  the   day's   troubles — diffi- 
cult fords,  straying  animals,  broken 
wheels— all    is   forgotten    when  the 
campfire  blazes  at  the  close  of  day 
and  the  bacon  commences  to  sizzle. 

It  took  the  Lincolns  no  less  than 
ft-week  to  reach  the  Ohio  uftei  leav- 
ing Elizabethtown.  The  river  at  this 
point  makes  a  magnificent  bend,  the 
water  moving  as^silently  and  smooth- 
ly as  if  it  were  ^e  ^  „  ^  ~*  Q 
What  a  wondev  blS'  ivate" 
that  he  liad  ever  seen  i,.-.st  have 
been  to  the  young  traveler.  The 
crossing  over  landed  them  at  the  foot 
of  Anderson's  Creek,  a  point  which 
in  the  future  was  to  play  a  big  part 
in  Abraham's  life.  Anderson's  Creek 
flows  down  to  the  Ohio  between  high 
banks,  and  there  is  a  long  wide  flat 
at  its  mouth  which  had  been  found 
by  the  river  boats  to  be  an  excellent 
landing  place.  Here  they  often  tied 
up  for  the  night,  and  here  the  set- 
tlers of  the  young  town  of  Troy  near- 
by had  already  established  a  trade 
in  pork  and  other  produce.  Here, 
too,  they  had  a  big  wood  yard  where 
the  river  steamers  took  on  fuel. 
It  was  a  bustling  place  when  the 
boats  were  in,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
Lincolns  to  make  acquaintance  with 
it  for  it  was  to  become  their  future 
market  place. 

Although  Thomas  Lincoln  re- 
mained no  longer  at  Anderson's 
Creek  than  was  necessary  to  make 
preparations  for  the  trip  through  the 
forest  to  his  new  land,  there  are  peo- 
ple living  there  nowadays  who  insist 
that  he  remained  a  year,  and  show 
you  the  house  he  lived  in  to  prove  it. 
Local  historians  who  care  more  for 
facts  than  they  do  for  any  possible 
profit  that  the  community  or  any  in- 
dividual in  it  may  get  from  a  Lincoln 
tradition  are  irate  and  emphatic  in 
denying  this  tale.  They  scoff  at  one 
property  owner  who  has  advertised 
for  sale  in  the  last  year  or  so  the 
"Anderson  Creek  home  of  the  Lin- 
colns.'" This  is  one  of  those  exploita- 
tions for  which  tourists  in  the  Lin- 
coln country  must  always  be  on 
guard.  Many  a  motor  car  has 
stopped  in  the  last  two  years  before 
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this  advertised  bouae.  kodaks  have 
tapped  and  plate,  have  been 
SSSi.  "The  home  of  Thomas  Lin- 
coln on  the  Ohio  River.' 


Arriving  at  th.  Now  Horo«. 

We  can  be  sure  there  was  no  de- 
we  can  i» >  »  gixteen 
lav  in  getting  on.  mey 
mLs  to  travel,  and  the  sooner  they 
we"  at  the  end  of  the  Journey  the 
more  comfortable  would  be  their 
winter.  I  think  one  may  rightfully 
Zvy  them  that  journey,  and  will  £ 
hThai  a  drop  of  gypay  blood  in  hte 
.n«   for  it  was  made  through  a 

«.«••?"--«£ 
wa*  a  thing  of  rarest  beauty. 
cTn^y  though  which  they  traveled 
w^  not  a  Jungle,  as  It  has  often  been 
aTcXd.  'southwestern  Indiana  had 
long  been  the  home  of  Indian tribe* 
and  there  were  cleared  apacea  left  by 
them.~  The  forests  had  been  kept 
largely  clear  of  underbrush  by  occa- 
sional prairie  fires;  that  is,  it  was  a 
fairly  open  land;  there  were  trails, 
too,  and  the  beginning  of  roads. 
Thomas  Lincoln  was  by  no  means 
the  first  settler  in  this  part  of  In- 
diana. In  the  records  at  Rockport  I 
found  entries  made  within  a  few 
miles  of  where  he  settled  as  early  as 
1811;  that  is,  when  the  travelers 
made  their  way  northwest,  they 
passed  within  reach  of  more  than 
one  settler  that  had  preceded  them, 
and  no  doubt  took  pains  to  call  and 
to  pick  up  whatever  information 
they  could"  about  conditions. 

The  October  glory  was  still  on  the 
trees  when  the  little  party  reached 
the  knoll  on  the  land  which  fThomas 
had  chosen  for  them.    They  could 
not   have   known  then   how  really 
beautiful  a  site  it  was.    Today,  with 
the  land  cleared  so  that  one  can  look 
over  the  great  valley,  see  the  line  of 
Pigeon  Creek,  locate  homes  of  neigh- 
bors with  whom  Abraham  was  to 
grow  up,  identify  point  after  point 
connected  with  his  life  here,  you  get 
a  very  genuine  respect  for  Thomas 
Lincoln's  choice  of  a  site  in  what 
was  then  an  unbroken  forest.  Prob- 
ably there  was  nothing  to  be  seen 
about  them  but  trees,  trees  of  great 
size,  many  primeval  timber:  elms, 
chinquepin    oaks,    walnut,  maple?, 
birches,  sassafras,  trees  which  now 
were  gold  and  red  and  yellow;  when 
the   sun   sifted   through   them  be- 
came things  of  pure  color,  almost 
\viuilml  efuobtauCB.' 

Along  the  stream  there  were 
cleared  places  covered  with  crimson 
sumac  and  masses  of  golden  rod, 
wild  rose,  blackberry  vines,  an  al- 
most impenetrable  tangle.    Not  far 


Th,  H«lf-F««  Camp  for  Winter. 
Many  mournful  pictures  have  been 
C  of  this  first  shelter  of  the 
Lincolns  in  Indiana,  but  the  hair 
^  camp  was  like  the  sod  house  of 
SSTiSS..  the  shack  of  the  mining 
town   and  quite  as  good  as  elthe, 
STbest  description  of  its  making 
wtSch  I  have  ever  seen  is  the  one 
Sven  by  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  friends 
given  uy  Henry  C.  Whit- 

by    It  ^  not  improbable  that  his 
description  was  based  on  talks  which 
S  Sd  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  for  the  two 
men  frequently  discussed  pioneer  life 
and   its  makeshifts.     According  to 
Mr.  Whitney,  the  first  step  in  estab- 
lishing a  camp  was  to  select  a  site 
on    a    southern    slope    where  two 
straight  trees  s'-ood  about  fourteen 
feet   apart  east  and  west.  These 
trees  were  trimmed  and  topped  to 
serve  as  corner  posts  for  the  open 
front  of  the  structure.    Logs  were 
then    cut    about    fourteen    feet  in 
length    sufficient   If  or    three  sides; 
they  were  fastened  with  wooden  pins 
to  the  posts  that  had  been  prepared, 
and  laid  in  log  cabin  fashion  until 
the  walls  reached  the  proper  height. 
A  roof  of  smali  poles  interwoven 
With   branches   and   thatched  with 
brush  and  dry  grass  was  built  above 
these  three  sides.    The  openings  be- 
tween logs  were  then  filled  with  mud. 
The  result  was  a  warm  and  tight 
structure  open  to  the  south. 

In  front  of  this  open  face  a  fire- 


The  game  that  was 
in  the  spring.    A*w>  »  joyv 

on  all  sides,  big  .^J^Vcom.  al 


away,  too,  there  was  what  was  called 
a  "deer  lick,"  a  salty  marsh  to  which 
wild  animals  came,  a  precious  neigh- 
bor to  the  settler  who  must  depend 
upon  his  gun  for  his  supply  of  meat. 

There  was  no  time  now,  however, 
for  exploring  the  country;  a  shelter 
must    be    ready    for    winter  and 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  son  fell  at 
once  to  cutting  and  clearing  and 
preparing  for  what  was  known  as  a 
half -face  camp.    I  am  pretty  sure 
that  they  were  not  unaided  In  this 
work,  for  settlers  were  already  with- 
in reach  of  them,  building  like  Tpm 
Lincoln.     Some  of  them  Were  no 
doubt  in  need  of  a  carpenteria  skill. 
That  is  from  the  first  Tom  had  work 
at  his  trade,  and  much  of  this  work 
would  be  done  in  exchange  for  help 
in  clearing  and  building. 


place  was  built  of  stone;  it  was  big 
and  solid,  for  the,  whole  comfort  of 
the  family  through  the  winter  de- 
pended on  this  fii-eplace.  Quantities 
of  fuel  must  be  kept  to  keep  it  going, 
big  back  logs  of  hard  wood,  smaller 
stuff     branches     and    boughs  for 
blazes,    chips    U>    kindle  quickly. 
After  cold  weather  set  in  this  fire 
was  not  allowed  to  go  out.    It  was 
not  only  warmth,  and  a  place  for 
cooking  that  the  fireplace  gave,  it 
was   protection  from  wild  animals. 
There  were  many  of  them;  indeed, 
one  of  the  two  tilings  that  made  an 
impression  deep  ejnough  on  Abraham 
Lincoln  at  this  time  for  him  to  have 
remembered   whe.n   years   later  fie 
came  to  record  his  memories  of  this 
first  year  in  Indiana  was  the  num- 
ber of  wild  animus! 

His  second  strong  impression  was 
of  the  ax.  "This  most  useful  instru- 
ment" so  he  wroite  in  1860,  was  put 
Into  his  hands  oti  their  arriving  in 
Indiana  and.  as  j  he  intimates,  was 
rarely  dropped  until  he  was  twenty- 
three!  (  . 

It  was  hard  *fork,  no  doubt,  but 
the  boy  was  yourig,  strong  and  large 
#or  his  age,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, and  work  (done  for  so  fine  and 


obvious  a  purpose  as  this  work  has 
its  compensations.  He  was  helping 
build  a  home,  and  took  pride  in  his 
part  of  the  undertaking.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  the  boy  Lincoln 
was  just  discovering  that  he  might 
be  something  of  importance,  some- 
thing useful.  The  boy's  natural  pride 
in  being  allowed  to  work  with  men 
was  particularly  strong  in  his  case. 
Getting  Game  for  Food  and  Clothes 


It  was  not  only  building  the  camp 
that  occupied  him  and  his  father. 
There  "was  the  stern  necessity  of  see- 
ing that  there  was  food  in  the  larder 
before  the  winter;  also  that  there 
'  BBlafiiearjng  ready  for  corn 


on  all  sides,  mg         »  m   al_  .  . 

fuily  followed  by  Tom  ^ 

S-  aid  nSg  to  dry.   There  were 
wild  turkeys,  duck,  quail,  and  there 
was  an  occasional  bear.    The  game 
meant  something  more  than  meat  to 
the  Lincoln*.    It  meant  skins,  and 
Sins  meant  not  only  clothes  and 
covering  for  them,  it  meant  some- 
[wng  to  trade  with.    There  were  few 
settfers  of  this  time  that  did  not 
make  the  trapping  and  killing  of  fur- 
bearing  animals  a  part  of  -their  win- 
ter    business.       Young  Abraham 
learned  to  skin  and  cure,  and  the 
walls   of   the  half-face   camp  were 
probably  decorated  continuously  with 
a  variety  of  valuable  furs 

The  hardships  of  this  first  winter 
have  been  long  dwelt  on,  but  the 
compensations  have  been  generaUy 
passed  by.    The  woodman  s  life  has 
its  joys.    The  forest  in  its  winter 
garb   is   always   a  beautiful  thing, 
ivery   morning   brings    its  enjoy- 
ments   The  weather  itself  is  a  con- 
stant interest,  shaping  as  it  does  the 
day's  work.    The  devices  for  meet- 
ing the  problems  of  food  and  shelter 
kept  the  wits  awake  and  the  fingers 
busy.     The    Lincolns1    first  winter 
was  so  filled  with  tasks  necessary  to 
keep    themselves    alive,    that  the 
spring  would  be  upon  them  before 
they  knew  it. 

Spring  and  Home- Building. 
The  spring  in  southwestern  In- 
diana is  a  wonderful  thing.  It  comes 
early,  usually  with  great  floods  of 
water;  with  flocks  of  birds,  big  and 
little ;  with  a  riot  of  flowers  followed 
by  many  small  fruits.  Life  became 
a  busy  thing  for  the  boy  then.  There 
was  probably  a  calf  or  two  to  look 
after  and  there  was  planting,  and  in 
the  intervals  there  was  work  on  the 
new  cabin,  for  which  part  at  least  of 
the  logs  had  been  cut  in  the  winter. 
It  was  a  big  cabin  for  the  time, 
eighteen  feet  square,  with  a  loft  and 
a  huge  chimney.  It  stood  near  the 
camp  and  on  the  top  of  the  knolL 
The  location  is  marked  today  by  a 
marble  slab,  and  clear  as  the  coun- 
try is  now,  one  can  realize  how  fine- 
ly it  was  placed. 

To  make  this  cabin  habitable  with- 
in  and   attractive   without  became 
Nancy  Lincoln's  business.    The  set- 
tler's wife  invariably  brought  with 
her  some  root  of  a  favorite  flower,  a 
bulb   a  bit  of  vine  to  plant  by  her 
cabin  door,  something  to  remind  her 
of  the  home  she  had  left.  Nancy 
Lincoln  planted  her  vines  and  in  the 
clearing  nearby  fruit  trees  were  soon 
set  out.    There  are  straggling  rem- 
nants of  them  still  to  be  seen  on  the 
slope    Between  house-building,  clear- 
ing and  planting,  the  boy  would  be 
bu.sy  enough.    Then,  too,  they  were 
beginning  to  make  some  connections 
in  the  neighborhood.    Pigeon  Creek 
Valley  was  filling  up.    A  church  had 
been  organized,  though  there  wa.?  "2P 
building  yet  and  only  irregular  serv- 
ices held  in  private  houses,  and  there 
was  talk  of  a  school,  though  not  yet 
a  school.    I  cannot  believe  but  that 
this  first  year  was  one  of  real  inter- 
est as  well  as  hard  work  for  the  boy. 

They  were  joined  in  the  fail  of  1817 
by  three  relatives  from  Kentucky, 
Thomas  and  Betsy  Sparrow,  and 
with  them  a  cousin  of  Nancy,  Dennis 
Hanks  by  name,  a  boy  about  ten 
years    older    than    Abraham.  The 


coming  of  these  old  acquaintances  i 
m.ulo  life  more  interesting  and  gave  i 
more  strong  bands  to  push  the  de- 
velopment of  the  farm.    In  every- 
way   then   the   second   winter  wasi 
easier  for  the  Lincolns  than  the  first. 
The    second    summer  undoubtedly 
gave  them  still  further  hope,  for  by  i 
this  time  Tom  Lincoln  had  hi*  hands 
full  of  curpentry  work.  Things  would  I 
have  gone  from  now  on  increasingly  1 
well,  1  am  convinced,  if  in  the  fall  of 
ISIS,  just  about  two  years  after  they 
came  into  the  country,  there  had,  not 
come  to  Thomas  Lincoln  that  great- 
est of  blows  for  the   pioneer,  the 
death  of  his  wife. 

Nancy    Lincoln  Stricken. 

The  country  in  which  the  Lincolns 
had  settled  was  a  rolling,  wooded 
one.  as  I  have  said.  The  wide  valleys, 
threaded  as  they  were  by  big  and  lit- 
tle creeks,  were  usually  deep  in  mat- 
ted vegetation,  the  accumulation  of 
hundreds  of  years.  True,  an  occa- 
sional forest  fire  swept  down  the 
vegetation,  but  usually  its  heavy 
growth  simply  rotted  during  the 
winter.  The  frequent  heavy  rain- 
falls filled  the  streams  to  overflow- 
ing, soaking  the  accumulated  leaf 
mold  until  it  was  a  rank  malarious 
mass.  Through  the  fall  heavy  fogs 
frequently  lay  over  the  land,  so  that 
the  poison  that  rose  from  the  valleys 
was  not  taken  care  of  by  air  and  sun. 
This  had  its  inevitable  effect  upon 
the  settlers.  Chills  and  fever,  ague, 
was  common.  When  the  conditions 
were  particularly  bad  an  intensified 
form  of  malaria  resulted,  commonly 
known  in  southwestern  Indiana  as 
•'milk-sick."  There  was  an  outbreak 
of  this  disease  in  the  fall  of  1818.  It 
attacked  more  than  one  of  Nancy 
Lincoln's  neighbors,  and  she  went 
from  one  house  to  another  helping 
as  she  could  to  take  care  of  the  suf- 
ferers. Among  them  was  one  of  her 
best  friends,  a  Mrs.  Brooner,  whose 
children  lived  to  tell  of  her  kindness 
to  their  mother.  Mrs.  Brooner  felt 
sure  she  was  going  to  die,  but  Nancy 
Lincoln  reproved  her.  "Tut,  tut!" 
she  said;  "you  will  soon  be  well  and 
strong  again.  WomanrkeejTuiTyour 
courage.'1  Homely,  well-meant  com- 
fort, but  unavailing.  Mrs.  Brooner 
died,  but  before  her  death  Nancy 
Lincoln  herself  was  stricken  with 
the  epidemic.  Death  followed  quiok- 
ly,  so  quickly  that  to  the  unprepared 
family  it  must  have  been  like  the 
hand  of  an  angry  God  laid  upon 
them. 

Abraham  Left  Motherless. 

This  sudden  death  of  his  mother 
came  to  young  Abraham  Lincoln  as 
an  irreparable  tragedy.  A  boy  of 
nine  or  ten  depends  upon  his  mother 
in  a  very  special  and  intimate  way. 
It  has  never  occurred  to  him  that 
life  can  go  on  without  her,  and  then 
to  have  her  taken  almost  without 
warning  from  the  home  makes  an 
unforgettable  impression.  It  cer- 
tainly did  on  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  deep 
melancholy  of  his  nature  was  then 
first  stirred  into  life,,  that  here  he 
began  to  question,  as  we  know  he 
did  later,  the  rightness  and  goodness 
of  the  world  in  which  he  found  him- 
self. .    ,   ■  .  .U" 


Death  was  a  peculiarly  intimate 
tiling  In  a  home  like  that  of  the  Lin- 
coln's. The  body  lay  in  the  cabin 
where  you  ate  and  slept.  You  must 
yourself  make  all  the  preparations 
for  burial,  even  to  building  the  cof- 
fin ih  which  the  dead  body  was  to  bo 
laid  away.  In  a  hundred  ways  wo 
protected'  ourselves  from  the  pres- 
ence of  the  dead  today;  but  in  those 
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for  burial  was  under  your  eye. 
Nothing  could  be  covered  up,  spared 
you.  Thus  to  young  Sarah  and  Abra 
ham  this  death  of  their  mother  was 
a  more  intimate  matter  than  death 
could  be  in  a  more  highly  developed 
home. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  in  the  pio- 
neer community  is  always  a  mutter 
of  general  concern.  It  is  a  com- 
munity event,  and  it  is  a  part  of 
nelghborliness  to  be  present  at  fu- 
neral services  and  the  grave;  but 
here  in  a  country  where  sickness 
was  in  every  household,  where  every 
household  was  stricken,  where  there 
was  no  church  or  minister,  all  of  the 
usual  ceremony  must  be  dispensed 
with.  Tom  Lincoln  and  his  children 
must  go  practically  alone  to  the 
burial  of  Nancy  Hanks. 

They  laid  her  in  a  beautiful  spot. 
Perhaps  half  a  mile  from  their  cabin 
was  a  knoll  heavily  wooded,  un- 
cleared, a  spot  where  probably  al- 
ready a  grave  or  two  had  been  dug. 
It  was  October  and  the  woods  were 
in  full  color,  red,  yellow,  brown.  Let 
us  hope  it  was  a  sunny  day  for  the 
heart-broken  little  family  had  little 
or  nothing  of  that  which  they  felt 
was  due  to  the  deadlo  comfort  them, 
no  burial  service,  no  sympathetic 
neighbors.  They  were  alone  and  for- 
lorn in  a.  stricken  land. 

It  .  was  many  months  before  the 
funeral  services,  which  they  felt,  as 
all   people   of   their   traditions  felt 
were  necessary,  were  held.    It  was 
owing   to    Abraham's    efforts  that, 
months  after  her  burial,  a  minister 
held  Nancy  Lincoln's  funeral.  But 
there   is    nothing  surprising  about 
this.    It  constantly  happens  in  re- 
mote communities  that  funeral  serv- 
ices are  as  long  delayed  as  they  were 
in  thet^ase  of  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln. 
Nancy's  Grave. 
Tom    Lincoln,  and    his  children 
would  go  often  to  visit  her  grave,  but 
they  were  never  able  to  do  more  to 
honor  her  than  to  put  up  what  was 
common  in  the  world  at  that  time, 
what  one  sees  everywhere  still  in  the 
old  graveyards,  an  uncut  fi'agF^r.t 
of  red  sandstone,   no  lettering,  no 
date,  only  this  marker.    And  so  the 
grave  lay  for  sixty  years,  when,  in 
1879,  a  friend  of  her  son  put  up  a 
headstone  and  a  fence  about  the 
grave  and  upon  it  wrote  the  inscrip- 
tion: 

1  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln, 

T      Mother  of  President  Lincoln, 
Died  October  5,  A.  D.  1818, 

^Aged  35  Tears. 
Erected  by  a  friend  of  her 
Martyred  Son. 

I  know  of  no  woman's  grave  in 
this"  or  any  other  country  which 
more  deeply  and  rightfully  touches 
the  heart  than  that  of  this  simple 
pioneer  woman,  the  mother  of  our 
greatest  American.     How  worthily 


and  beautifully  is  the  place  marked  1 
The  hilltop  on  which  she  lies  with 
the  group  of  little  graves  which 
gradually  grew  around  hers  has 
been  turned  into  a  park— not  a  pre- 
tentious park,  but  a  rarely  lovely 
one.  Hundreds  o£  beautiful  trees 
cover  the  knoll.  Between  them  one 
looks  out  upon  the  fertile,  well-de- 
veloped valleys,  distant  farms—  the 
kind  of  thing  which  Thomas  and 
Nancy  Lincoln  had  in  mind  when 
they  started  overland  into  the  new 
country.  1  think  it  must  be  a  re- 
great  to  most  people  that  generous 
friends  of  Nancy  Hanks  have  in  re- 
cent days  insisted  on  putting  before 
her  grave  a  pretentious  marble  mon- 
ument, feeling  that  the  modest 
gravestone  first  set  up  does  not  suf- 
ficiently honor  her.  They  are  wrong. 
It  is  much  more  beautiful,  more  suit- 
able. The  park  itself,  with  its  out- 
look over  the  wide  sweeping  country 
which  she  gave  her  life  to  help  open 
to  the  future,  is  her  true  monument. 
I  wish  they  would  take  the  big  stone 
away! 

It  was  a  sad  household  to  which 
Tom  Lincoln  and  his  children  re- 
turned after  Nancy  Hanks'  burial,  a 
disease-ridden  household,  too,  for 
there  quickly  followed  the  death  of 
both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sparrow,  leaving 
the  home  without  a  woman,  only  the 
child  Sarah,  now  but  eleven  years 
old.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  having 
at  nine  his  first  experience  with  the 
deepest  of  sorrows  and  with  all  the 
perplexing  problems  that  sorrow 
brings.  It  was  not  until  a  year  later 
that  life  again  took  on  something  of 
the  old  order  and  peace,  and  that 
came  from  Tom  Lincoln's  bringing 
into  the  home  a  second  mother.  The 
story  of  the  coming  of  that  mother- 
belongs  to  our  next  chapter. 


The  Ohio  River  (Indiana  side),  where  the  Lincolns  crossed.  Ferry 
boats  of  this  type  were  used  in  that  day.    Photograph  here  first  pub- 
lished.   (.-■  :   .a-, . 


Below-Model  pf  Conestoga  wagon  used  by  the  piorv^a  in  moving  the 
families  westward. 
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XI-IN  THE  FOOTSTEPS  of  LINCOLN 


1N  the  meaner  gallery  of  Lincoln 
portraits  there  is  no .picture ,  of 
stronger  appeal  than  that  of  the 
urnman  who  in  December.  1819. 
Tlu s  Uncoln  brought  back  Jo 
Indiana  to  toe  a  second  mother  to 
s  children.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
rave  patient,  enduring  woman- 
£er  clear  eyes-I  think  they  must 
have  been  gray-are  direct  and  un- 
wavering with  a  look  of  pain  in 
them,  a  woman  who  through  anions 
'life  of  labor  and  poverty  had  hem 
to  those  things  she  believed  to  be 
good.  Surely  Thomas  Uncoln  must 
have  been  more  of  a  man  than  he 
has  usually  been  painted  to  have 
won  and  kept  two  women  so  worthy 
of  respect  as  Nancy  Hanks  and 
Sarah  Bush  Johnston,   his-  second 

W It  was  a  year  after  Nancy's  death 
that  Tom  went  back  to  Kentucky 
undoubtedly  with  the  idea  of  pro-, 
posing  marriage  to  Mrs.  Johnston, 
whose  husband  had  been  dead  for 
-many  mstithfc-tt-ha*  always  seamed 
probable  to- me  that  he  made  a 
reconnoltering  trip;  that  is,  . I ^ 
no  reason  why  he  should  have  gone 
prepared  to  bring  her  back. 

Thomas  Marries  Sarah  Bush. 
Thomas  Lincoln  had  known  Sarah 
Bush  as  a  girl  in  Elizabethtown; 
Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  courted 
her  before  he  did  Nancy  Hanks,  but 
as  she  was  only  eighteen  years  old 
when  he  and  Nancy  were  married  , 
it  seems  a  bit  doubtful.  However, 
they  were  friends,  and  When  he 
came  back  a  widower  and  found  her 
husbandless  and  with  three  children 
it  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  seek  her.  -  that  she  did  not 
hesitate  to  accept  him  those  near- 
est to  the  pair  all  testify.  Perhaps 
the  best  authority  is  a  nephew- of 
Tom's,  Mr,  J.  L.  Nail.  • 

"Uncle  Thomas,"  he  says,^  came 
back  to  Kentucky  after  the  death 
of  his  first  wife,  Nancy  Hanks,  and 
proposed-  marriage    to   the  widow 
Johnston.     She  told  him  that  she 
would  be  perfectly  willing  to  marry 
him  as  she  had  known  him  a  long, 
time,   and  felt  that   the  marriage, 
would  be  congenial  and  happy  ;  but- 
it  would  be  impossible  for  her  even 
to  think  of  marrying  and  leaving 
the  state  as  she  was  considerably 
in  debt.     Uncle  Thomas  told  her 
that  need  make  no  difference,  as  he 
had   plenty  of  money,   and  would 
take  care  of  her_  financial  affairs; 
and  when  he  had  ascertained  the 
amount  of  her  indebtedness  and  the 
names  of  the  parties  to  whom  the 
money  was  due,   he  went  around 
and   redeemed   all   her  paper  and 
presented  it  to  her,  and  told  her, 
when  she  showed  so  much  honor 
about  debts,  he  was  more  fully  "sat- 
isfied  than   ever   that   she  would 
make  him  a  good  wife.    She  said 
as  he  had  displayed  so  much  gen- 
erosity in  her  behalf  she  was  will- 
ing to  marry  and  go  with  him  to 
Spencer  County,  Indiana:" 

I  should  like  to  think  that 
Thomas  when  he  had  secured  her 
promise  went  back  to  Indiana  and 
told  the  children  something  of 
their  new  mother  and  then  taking 
his  wagon  and  horses  went  alter 
her  her  children,  and  her  household 
furniture.  Think  of  the  days  of 
eagerness  and  dread  for  Sarah  and 
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Abraham.  Probably  the  talkative 
Dennis  Hanks  did  little  to  quiet 
their  alarms.  Dennis,  now  about 
nineteen,  was  at  an  age  when  Ins 
talk  on  marital  affairs  was  probably 
anything  but  lit  for  the  oars  of  a 
boy  of  ten. 

A  New  Homecoming. 
Any  misgivings  the  children  may 
have  had  about  their  new  mother 
faded  at  the  sight  of  her.  .Sarah 
Lincoln  was  a  vigorous,  blooming 
woman  of  thirty-om>.  All  the  tradi- 
tions preserved  of  her  .  harmonize 
with  the  story  her  portrait  taken  in 
I  her  old  age  tells.  She  was  w  hat  is 
:  called  a  good  housekeeper,  a  good 
neighbor,  a  kindly,  resourceful 
woman.  She  came  now  bringing 
treasures,  comforts  such  as  the 
Indiana  home  of  the  Lincoln's  had 
never  known.  She  brought  compan- 
ions, too,  -for  Sarah  and  Abraham, 
two  girls  and  a  boy  about  their  own 
age.  In  a  day  the  little  family  of 
four  became  eight.  The  cabin  was 
filled  to  overflowing,  but  never  had 
life  been  so  comfortable  and  orderly 
as  now. 

To   the  boy    Abraham   the  new 
i  mother's  coming  was  of  special  im- 
1  portance.     Abraham     Lincoln  had 
that  need  of  women,  natural  to  all 
strong  masculine  natures— need  of 
their  companionship,  confidence,  af- 
fection.   Without  it  life  for  him  at 
|*every   stage   would  be  incomplete. 
I  His  mother  had  given  completeness 
to  his  childhood.     His  hunger  for 
her  must  have   been    pitiful.  The 
healthfulness     of     the     period  of 
adolescence  which  he  was  now  en- 
tering was  bound  to  depend  upon 
the  woman  his  father  had  brought 
home.    1  think  he  never  had  a  doubt 
of  her  from  the  start.    In  his  auto- 
biography, written  in  1860,  he  speaks 
of  her  as  "a  good  and  kind  mother." 
As  for  Mrs.  Lincoln,  her  tribute  to 
her  son  made  to  Mr.  Herndon  after 
Lincoln's  assassination  shows  some- 
thing of  the  relation  between  them, 
"He  was  a  good  boy,  and  I  can  say 
what  scarcely  one  woman — a  mother 
— can  say  in  a  thousand,  he  never 
.me  me  a  cross  word  or  look.  I 
newer  gave  him  a  cross  word  in  all 
my"  life;  his  mind  and  mine  seemed 
to  run  together.    I  think  he  loved 
me  truly.    He  was  the  best  boy  I 
ever  saw." 

It  was  real  friendship  between 
them,  mutual  understanding  and 
mutual  protection.  He  had  the 
consideration  for  others  that  be- 
longs to  a  big  nature,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred ways  no  doubt  from  the  start 
served  his  stepmother;  she  in  return 
saw  something  of  his  growing  am- 
bitions and  protected  him  in  his 
efforts  to  learn. 

Belated  Recognition. 
-  For  the  .great  service  she  un- 
doubtedly rendered  Abraham  Lin- 
coln- In  those  difficult  years  when, 
as  one  wise  educator  has  said, 
"every  boy  is  a  little  mad."  Sarah 
Lincoln  has  received  scant  public 
recognition.  So  far  as  I  know  it 
was  not  until  the  fall  of  1922  that 
there  was  ever  placed  anywhere  in 
her  honor  so  much  as  a  single  tablet. 


It  is  fitting  that  Ellzabethtown, 
Kentucky,  from  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln took  her  has  been  the  first  to 
remember  her.  In  the  fall  of  last 
year  the  Woman's  Club  of  the  town 
conducted  the  ceremony  at  the  plac- 
ing in  position  in  the  court  house 
of  a  bronze  tablet  to  Sarah  Lincoln, 
presented  by  a  native  of  the  town, 
Dr.  W.  A.  Pusey  of  Chicago.  In 
connection  with  this  ceremony  the 
club  published  a  pamphlet  giving 
some  details  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  life. 
This  work  is  in,  line  with  other  ex- 
cellent local  historical  work  which 
the  women  had  already  done;  the 
most  important  of  which  has  been 
the  publication  of  the  diary  and 
notes  of  Samuel  Haycroft,  for  many 
years  the  county  clerk— the  man 
whose  name  appears  on  the  license 
issued  on  December  2,  1819,  per- 
mitting "any  authorized  minister  of 
the  gospel  or  authorized  magistrate 
to  join  together  in  the  honorable 
state  of  matrimony  Mr.  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  Miss  Sarah  Johnston." 

It  now  remains  Cor  others  to 
mark  Sarah  Johnston  Lincoln's 
grave,  today  the  one  unremembered 
grave  among  those  of  the  women 
known  to  have  been  dear  to  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


Lincoln  as  a  Laborer. 

Outwardly  the  boy's  life  from  now 
on  until  he  was  man  grown  was  that 
of  a  day  laborer;  he  was  a  farm 
hand,  a  carpenter's  assistant,  a 
ferryman,  a  hired  man.  These  were 
his  jobs.  What  part  did  they  play 
in  his  making?  What  was  their 
educational  content.  Considerable, 
I  have  always  believed.  In  the  first 
place  they  clearly  proved  to  him  and 
to  others  that  he  was  not  meant  for 
manual  labor.  If  ha  had  been 
"born"  for  the  farm  here  was  his 
chance;  with  his  ambition  and  in- 
telligence he  might  have  gone  far 
in  farming  in  southwestern  Indiana, 
giving  the  business  the  touch  of 
genius  in  that  locality  which  it 
seems  always  to  have  lacked.  There 
were  those  of  his  friends  who  did 
take  to  the  farm;  it  was  their  natu- 
ral bent,  but  not  his.  Strong,  good 
natured,  eager  to  excell,  whatever 
the  task  he  would  go  to  any  exer- 
tion to  outstrip  those  beside  him. 
He  seemed  naturally  to  have  con- 
science, about  his  work.  Self-re- 
spect" made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
keep  up  his  end.  These  qualities 
made  him  a  valuable  farm  laborer, 
but  the  laborer  never  won;  he  seems 
never  to  have  had  an  idea  of  mak- 
ing farming  a  permanent  occupa- 
tion. 

It  was  the  same  with  carpentry 
and  cabinet-making.  He  was  Tom 
Lincoln's "assistant,  and  Tom  Lin- 
coln was  good  at  bis  trade.  How 
skilful  a  cabinet-maker  he  was  I 
never  realized  until  last  fall  I  ex- 
amined a  piece  of  his  work  exhibited 
in  the  relic  room  of  the  fine  court 
house  in  Rockport,  county  seat  of 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  the  town 
where  the  Lincoln's  used  to  go  to 
pay  taxes  and  attend  to  court  busi- 
ness. This  cabinet  is  perfectly  au- 
thenticated, but  in  addition  to  the 
testimony  tacked  on  one  of  its  front 
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Man,  «  'h%l'"tV*ac„»l.««a  «* 
have    gone    to   tryvi   ^  *-  . 

something  to  eat.  _ 

My  guide  was  ^J^TJl 
^th  cSftT  the'  neighbors 
T^lure  mS  lately  in  the^Lin- 
W  1  -Tves  S  Indiana.  Josiah  Craw- 
coins  lives  in  making  not 

a         a  wheelwright,  maKint,  " 
tord  was  a  wn  e  spln. 

only  wagons,  but ^  ftU 

-   1>,_  n„^t  of  Tom  L  n- 

mrShiItTs  thoroughly  wen  made 
coin.    It    s  mo      e    j  eiaDcrate 

an<1  •  ^hnt  what  interested  me 
CO"tCwa      nSid  decoration  in 

panel.  The  design  is  crude  *  be 
sure,  but it .how- » or 

tion  and  Pat"0"^.r  falls  from  a 
the  curving  streamer  faus  g 
star  and  at  each  bend  there  weU 

*-„    flae    "The  inlaying  is  so  we« 
a  tiny  nag.    x"  £  m\y  ninety 

done  that  in  spite  or  1  it 
years  of  scrubbing!,  and  scouring 
remains  intact.      g  . 
No  Taste  for  C^net-m^ 

What  this  amounts  to  t*J*#M 

S  CS  nitu^at  that  day  was 

Jiely  made  on  Premt1"*  * 
,  f  L  this  very  vmoment  back  m 
deed  at  tnlsAZ  '  J&i\ey  Tom's  own 

cousin,  Abranam  j*1  ade  in 

uncle  ^-boV-a|rkTchen  of  hi, 

the  f  hnge  Pices  of  mahogany 
fine  house,  hugep  J  er 

'TneVV^nlcl.  an  elaborate 
cabinet,  a  taiv  vw    •  tradition 

deSk'  ■  The  X?V>   he  had  brought 

sixteen  that  the_cm  opportunity 
found  in  lalbor  was  tne  ow  " 

--H-war^rVofmen^ 

^-.rfe^mTla^y 

why  XtefthT  summer's  work 
from  home  after  tne  ^ 

WaS  °Ve;\rthe  all  "d  winter  of 
one  came  in  the j»  thia  Was  run- 
1826,  when  he  was '  ^  th  ohio 
ning  a  ferry  boat  .  fc 

from  the  mouth  of  Anoereu  9 


where  the  Lincoln's  had  landed  in 

U\t  was  a  busy  place,  this  landing 

co^Tnd  ^"ng 
K£  steamers  with  fuel  had  grown 
up    Chief  of  the  pioneer ^rto 
was'  James  Taylor,  who  nianagea 
The  ferry  and  to  him  Lincoln  hired 

six  dollars  a  month   and  tooard- 

 *    U    his    employer's  family, 

hZt  luckSy  ta?  Abraham,  there 
where,  lucKiiy  age— 

?aS  ^yLr^aTer  fo  be  Known  as 
Green  Taylor,  iai  g 

CaPtainw^n  rcoSnondence  with 
ago  I  was  t"  recollections  of 

ffi  Twere  dXiteC  and  kindly. 
Lincoln   were   a  most  im._ 

Tl)e  W^S  Lincoln's  reading 
pressed  him  was  j-^" 

.    .   .  ,i      /^.<  rv+El  ill 
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often  "far  into  the  nighty  Captain 
Taylor  did  not  report ^  ■  today 
current  in  the  neig  r  a 

^TW^UKingbee 

-d  SSSTto  £  the  girl 

was  a  fight  and  s fo^  ^  ^ 
"Lincoln  hit  1**'       Green  carried 
com,  making  a  scar  ui 

long  ^ Uvea.  gaye  him 

It  was  the  rerry  stream 
interest  and  excitement  ^ 
o£  travel  was  constant  ^  the 

ahead;  .politicians  5  m°nt,slav. 

on  what  P^P^fSuUng  Pamph- 
ery   agitators   ^st™m"jers  of  all 
lets  and  arguments;  traders  ^ 
.kinds;  an  occasional  «»en  ufe 
4ng  him  questions  about  rv  ^ 
and   habits;    and   every  ^ 
then  an  itineran •  Piea£nhis  salva- 
cui't  rider  concerned  for  h  ^ 
tion_the  motley  life  ot  ge 
guard    of    civilization,  a 
Jleud  of  adventure  and  hope  "  ^ 
nes^.and  courage    selfls  ^  ^ 
Sednin  S  Savor  and  its  mean- 
ing. 


The  river  itself  played  upon  his 
•    ,  rvitm-e     We  too  easily 
aWaf\rthe  ,     t  'the  natural  world 
overlook  the  Part  t       fl  lopment 
about    us   has   in  out 
-what  the  seasons,  the  stars,  tne 
trees     the    winds    do    to    US.  The 
SIS'    Sr.    at     Anderson's  ,ee 
n-Ucs  a  majestic  bend   §    m |  «J 
impression  oi    '    , pa ther  than 
is  ^  nttleterceptible 
Sit   so  little  sound  that  at 
mysterious  and  almost 
Srsome,  but  in  the  mornings  the 

enemy  under  f -f .^^^  'to 
Ugh,  Ls  tnarvelously  beautiWi. 

SirJef  young  Abraham  often  and 

-Syd  ^JwSA; 

^^hm^^revM 
lent  there  must  hitve  been  to 

he  knew  nothing,  going  to  a  woi  iu 
o?whS  he  knew  less   How  rt  » 
have  pulled  at  his  head  and  heart 
and  at  all  the  young  passions  in 
him '. 


in  : 

„,wnpri  Abraham 
When    spring  openea 
welt  Sack  to"  the   farm   with  an 
idPa     Why  should  they  not  raise 
enough  produce  to  stock  a  flat  boat 


Lincoin  Liked  Lift  of 


tri'buted  no  little  lu 

"hands"  came  ^  nis 
fun.    William  Owen,  w  flown 

friend,    Robert    °We"eseCriver  boats 
the  Ohio  on  one  ofW»,  NeW 
in  1824.  on  their  way ^Jj 
Harmony  from  tn  night 

in  his  J«P™a!.n0'°n°  Ending.  The 
i  talks  at  an  Indiana  '  ore  built  a 
passengers  going  f-?n°^f  {or  sop- 
I  ^.reat  fire  and  roasted  beef  ^  ^ 
per.  .  Then,  to  enu  These  were 
burned  down  a  tree.  ^ 
the  .  kind i   o  ^  sigW  t  to 

v  running  a  lerry  n  t  wm. 

observing  and  ea^er  ooy 
ter.  - 


BI1UU6"  f-r  

and  he  take  it  ^^Ther- 
New  Orleans  in  the  fa      b  The 
the  steamers  went   you  Bee 
produce  was  raised  ^^^him, 
efforts;  the  boat  was  buflt  by 
but  he  did  not  get  to  New 
that   year,   nor  d  ,   we   ^d,  the 
he  disposed  of  his  stocK,  q£ 
only    incident   of    this  v 
which  we  do  know  is  one  he  mg 

f  ^fbeen  ^re^birth6  in  him  of 
°he  idi:  thlt  he  could  earn  money- 
money  for  himself.  H«  bo  ^ 
been  finished  and  he  wa  (of 
over,  wondering  if  it .  wer 

the  VOi;;Tn  To  theabankPInd  asked 
came  down  to  tne  "  steamer 

Tcn°SrdmhailU%nd  which 

He  rowed  them  out  and  Reamer's 
down  to  him  fr om i_the_st 

deCK  uidVaS  y  beneve  my  eyes 
"I  could  scarcely     money»  Secre- 

f  1  Ilwar'd Teports T  Lincoln  as 
sa^ng  I  the  poor  boy  had  earned 
I  dolfar  in  less  than  a  day! 


New  Orleans  at  Last. 


New  Orleans  tha t  ^ 

next,    and  ^  in    ms  p^on, 

written  in  fn  "    nnaintly  and 

he    tells    the    story  quaintij 

h— S  wa^  nmeteen,  still- 

^rsVh«n^^ 

he  and  a  son  ot  the  The 

other  assistance,  , 
nature  of  par :  ot  the  earj^^ 
as  it  was  called,  made  it 

for  them  tolmgei  and  tr  they 

the  sugar  coast,  an  negroes 

were  attacked  toy  -even  them. 
With  intent  to  kill  anu 

^-r^^ttSa-.  cable, 
weighed  anchor  and  left.       .  .  . 


V,,  9t 


There's  adveutme  for  you!  Ana 
what   u  right  it  must  hav»  been! 

And  to  what  good  purpose  Abra-- 
ham's  ureat  fists  and  powerful  arms 

must  have  worked! 

A  life  of  labor,  hard  but  varied, 
marked  by  new  scenes,  fresh"  con- 
tacts, a  constant  coll  to  ingenuity, 
fresh  efforts,  Lincoln  himself  was 
merry  when  he  said  Of  his  life  at 
this  period  that  there  was  nothing 
In  it  to  awaken  ambition.  It  was 
Ins  "inferiority  complex"  that  spoke. 
Tins  "complex"  troubled  him  all  his 
life,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his 
ami  ition,  his  healths  common  sense 
and  the  well  of  humor  foreyer  bub- 
bling in  linn  it  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  Ins  ruin. 

Lincoln  learned  much  in  this 
period  of  labor  important  in  later 
life.  His  very  speech  took  flavor 
from  it.  The  horse,  the  dog,  the 
ox,  the  chain  By,  the  plow,  the  hog, 
these  companions  of  his  youth  be- 
came interpreters  of  his  meaning, 
solvers  of  his  problems  in  his  great 
necessity,  of  making-  men  under- 
stand and  follow  him. 

An  element  in  the  great  strength 
of  his  deliate  with  Douglas  >s  the 
understanding  and  feeling  it  shows 
for  labor  and  the  man  that  labored, 
lie  had  learned  in  these  days  in 
Indiana  the  place  labor  plays  in 
man's  progress;  how  an  advancing 
civilization  is  built  on  it.  The 
trees  must  he  cut  and  the  fields 
cleared  before  food  and  shelter  were 
possible.  Roads  must  be  opened 
and  wagons  built  ibefore  barter  of 
extra  produce  could  begin.  It  was 
by  the  labor  of  their  hands  and 
brains  that  he,  his  father  and  their 
neighbors  had  opened  southwestern 
Indiana  to  the  uses  of  men.  He  saw 
labor  as  the  foundation-  of  all  that 
might  come  after  it,  for  he  had 
labored  himself,  starting  a  com- 
munity. 

This  feeling,  respect,  knowledge" 
of  the  fundamental  worthwhileness 
of  labor  permeates  the  great  de- 
bates, and  gives  to  them  a  quality 
which  is  found  in  no  other  of  the 
many  splendid  arguments  of  the 
period  against  the  extension  of 
slavery.  •  17% 

If  Lincoln  underestimated  the 
"educational  content"  of  the  many 
tasks  to  which  his  hands  were 
turned  in  these  years  it  is  because 
they  were  only  a  necessity,  a  tem- 
porary duty,  a  makeshift  for  him. 
His  mind  was  bent  on  another  field. 
He  was  after  that  kind,  of  education 
which  made  "great  men."  How  did 
they  become  so?  What  were  they 
like?  Along  with  farming  anrl  car- 
pentering, flaiboating  and  bartering 
went  from  the  first  years  in  In- 
diana a  search  for  knowledge,  and 
that  search  we  will  take  pp  in  th,e 
next  chapter. 


Cabinet  made  by  Thomas  Lincoln. 
This  cabinet  is  in  the  Court  House 
at  Rockport,  courvty  seat  cf  Spencer 
County,  Indiana.  The  inscription 
marked  on  the  door  reads:  "This 
cupboard  was  made  for  Elizabeth 
Crawford  by  Thomas  Lincoln  and 
son  Abraham  while  they  lived  near 
Lincoln  City.  Spencer  County,  In- 
diana. Mrs.  Ben  Mead,  granddaugh- 
ter of  Elizabeth  Crawford,  fell  heir 
to  it  and  later  transferred  it  to  C.  F. 
Brown  (the  present  owner)  of  Rock- 
port,  Indiana" 


Below — The  typical  loft  or  bed- 
room of  the  log  cabin.  It  was  in 
such  a  room  that  the  boy  Lincoln 
slepr. 


Below — Crawford  home  near  Gen- 
tryville,  Indiana,  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  worked  as  a  boy.  This  type 
of  house  succeeded  the  log  cabin 
and  is  still, frequently  seen  in  south- 
western Indiana. 


Below— Bridge  over  Anderson 
Creek,  Indiana,  near  the  mouth  of 
wW-fih  Lincoln  ran  a  ferry  boat  in 
1826. 


HOOSIER  PRAIRIE  FOLK 
KNEW  LINCOLN  WELL 

1^,  ^Ttr \srT~.  X~*  *^*- 
Intimate  Relatives  of  Madison 
County  Pioneers  With  the 
Greatest  American. 

  3.  sz  z  *~ 

About  the  time  of  the  close  of  the 
Civil  war  inauy  people  moved,  from 
Menard  county,,  111.,  to  Madison 
county,  Iowa.  Some  oi  these  resided 
in  Wintorset,  and  some  were  farmers 
in  different  parts  of  the  county.  At 
New  Salem,  Abraham  Lincoln 

and  Jack  Armstrong  worked  together 
in  a  store.  This  fact  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  published  biographies 
of  Lincoln.  Among  those  who  settled' 
in  Madison  county,  Iowa,  were  Mrs.-! 
Hannah  Armstrong;  widow  of.  Jack: 
Armstrong  and  her  son,  Robert," 
There  also  came  "Fidler"  Jones  and 
"Butcher"  Jones,  brothers  of  Mrs. 
Armstrong  and  settled  on  ,Hoosier 
Prairie.  Other  Jones  came  about  the 
same  time,  Bob  Jones,  Bill  T.  Jones 
and  "Liige"  Jones. ;  Also  "Llge" 
Nichols,  N'ath  Haden,  and  Jake  Car- 
man. All  these  Madison  county  pion- 
eers were  friends,  and  acquaintances 
of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"Aunt  Hannah"  Armstrong  knew 
many  Intimate  details  of  Lincoln's 
early  life.  At  one  time  he  lived  in 
her  borne.  During  a  law  suit  trial 
in  Des  Moines  before  Judge  McHenry 
she  told  bow  she  "patched  Abe  Lin- 
coln's pants." 

"Fiddler"  Jones  and  Abraham  Lin- 
coln carried  a  surveyor's  line  togeth- 
er until  Lincoln  was  about  25.'  "Fid- 
dler" once  said:  "I  remember  well 
Lincoln  used  to  wear  baskio  breeches 
and  in  the  mornimge  when  the  tall" 
grass  was  wet  with  dew  his  breeches* 
got .  pretty  wet.  When  the  breeches- 
dried  out,  they  struck  about  ba^ 
way  between,  the  ankle  and  knee." 
Lincoln  bad  a  new  story  every  day. 

The  thrUUng  story  of  the  trial  of 
"Duff;  Armstrong,  son  of  Jack  and 
"Aunt  Hannah"  Armstrong,  for  the 
crime  of  murder,,  was  told  in  Winter- 
set  in  1883  by  the  defendant  himself. 

"The  books  don't  tell  it  right," 
said  Armstrong.  "I  was  arrested  and 
charged  with  the  crime  of  killing  & 
boy  named  Metagieer  at  a  camp  meet- 
ing. A  lot  of  young  fellows  had  got 
Into  a  quarrel  and  a  fight  out  some 
distance  ifrom  the  place  of  the  meet- 
intgi  Somebody  struck  Metzger  with 
a  neckyoke.  He  wandered  away  and 
was  found  the  next  day  in  a  dazed 
condition.  In  a  few  days  he  died. 
I  was  arrested.  *.  My  father  was  sick 
at  the  .time,  and  so  my  mother  went 
on  horseback  to  Mason  City  to  Lin- 
coln, where  he  was  attending  ctjurt. 
He  told  her  he  would  take  the  case 
and  would  do  all  be  possibly  could 
for  me.  My  father  d,ied  on  the  day  of 
the  preliminary  trial,  and  you  may 
bet  things  looked  blue  for  all  of  ;  us 
about  that  time.  I  was  bound  over 
to  court,  and  et  the  trial  some  wit- 
nesses swore  that  by  the  light  of  the 
moon  they  saw  me  strike  Metzger 
with  a  neckyoke.  It  seemed  that  1 
was  doomed-  But  when  Lincoln  came 
to  argue  the  case  he  showed  the  jury 
an  almanac  and  proved  by  it  that  the 
moon  was  not  shinning  at  that  time. 
Of  course  that  cleared 


"My  mother  told  Lincoln  she  did 
not  know  when  she  would  be  able  to 
pay  him,  because  father  had  lately 
died  and  left  her  in  very  poor  cir- 
cumstances. And  what  do  you  think 
Lincoln  Bald  to  her?  He  said:  "Han- 
nah, you  paid  me  in  advance  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  I  would  not 
accept  a  dollar  for  what  I  have  done 
for  you  in  this  time  of  all  your  trou- 
ble." 

"My  mother  afterwards  tried  to  get 
Lincoln  to  accept,  a  fee  for  his  ser- 
vices,, but  he  always  refused.  He 
would  say.,  'Hannah,  you  and  Jack 
were  kind  to  me  and  gave  me  a  home, 
I  am  sorry  for  you  because  you  have 
had  so  much  trouble  but  I  am  glad 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  repay 
you  in  part  for  your  kindness  to  me 
when  I  had  no  home  of  my  own.  You 
are  welcome.  Hannah;  God  bless  pou. 

ISuch  was  the  account  i?iiven  by 
William  (Duff)  Armstrong  of  bis 
famous  trial,  which  has  been  so  many 
times  written  in  history.  I 

Hoosier  prairie  and  other  parts  of 
Madison  county  is  rich  in  the  mem-] 
ory  of  the  greatest  American  with  ! 


whom  its  residents  were  presonally 
acquainted.  And  these  memories  are 
being  preserved  from  generation  to 
generation. 


J  WK 


LINCOLN  IN  INDIANA 
William  Fortune 
Indiana  Hi  at* ry  bulletin  Dec. '35 

had  the  feeling  that  there  has  yet  never  been  any  estimate  of 
the  man  produced  that  sufficiently  traces  out  the  influences 
of  this  home  in  the  forest  where  he  grew  up.  The  usual  his- 
torical sketch  does  not  sufficiently  illuminate  the  subject.  It 
is  usually  treated  rather  perfunctorily.  1  am  hoping  that 
there  will  yet  be  written  a  history  of  the  life  of  Lincoln  that 
will  show  fairly  and  sufficiently  the  part  that  this  region  had 
in  his  making. 

This  part  of  Indiana,  in  the  days  when  the  Lincoln  family 
cafne  here,  was  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  State. 
It  was  more  of  a  political  center  than  is  realized  by  most  of 
us,  for  here  within  ten  or  twelve  miles  of  where  Lincoln  grew 
up  as  a  boy  lived  a  man  who  was  at  that  time  one  of  the 
leading  political  figures  in  Indiana.  I  refer  to  Ratliff  Boon, 
one  of  the  early  governors  of  Indiana,  who  afterwards  became 
the  representative  of  Indiana  in  Congress,  which  was  regarded 
in  those  days  as  an  honor  comparable  in  importance  and 
influence  to  a  Senatorship.  It  was  a  position  that  commanded 
much  power;  Ratliff  Boon  was  a  person  to  whom  people  came 
from  over  the  State.  It  is  significant  that  when  the  first 
contract  was  made  for  a  mail  route  through  Indiana,  it  was 
made  to  embrace  the  place  of  residence  of  Ratliff  Boon.  It 
was  from  New  Harmony  to  Louisville  via  Boonville,  and 
this  part  of  the  State  was  therefore  traversed  by  many  travel- 
ers; not  a  few  of  them  were  visitors  to  Ratliff  Boon  to  seek 
his  influence  and  help  in  their  political  aspirations. 

Gentryville,  I  believe,  is  not  much  more  than  twelve  miles 
from  where  Ratliff  Boon  lived.  In  Gentryville  there  was  a 
store  where  the  people  of  this  neighborhood  gathered  to  talk, 
to  gossip  perhaps,  and  to  hold  their  discussions  of  public- 
questions.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  an  important  figure  m  all 
that.  The  boy's  great  desire  for  knowledge  and  his  limited 
opportunities  were  such  that  he  took  advantage  of  every 
chance  to  get  information.  They  tell  us,  you  know,  that  he 
used  to  sit  on  the  roadside  waiting  for  some  traveler  to  come 
by,  merely  to  get  the  "opportunity  to  ask  questions  and  to 
learn  more  about  the  world.  The  talk  in  a  locality  of  this 
kind,  with  such  an  important  political  figure  as  the  founder 
of  Boonville  so  near,  naturally  had  an  important  influence 
upon  Lincoln.  His  education  was  only  such  as  he  could  gather 
for  himself  from  others  and  from  a  few  books  in  the  neighbor- 
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hood  only  a  half  dozen,  1  believe.  Not  very  Tar  from  here,  at 
New  Harmony,  was  one  of  the  very  best  libraries  in  the 
Western  country,  but  it  was  not  available  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 
There  were  only  a  few  books  that  he  could  borrow. 

Not  only  Ratliff  Boon,  but  Joe  Lane,  even  then  a  popular 
aspirant  for  political  honors,  lived  only  a  few  miles  from  here. 
In  I860  on  one  of  the  Democratic  tickets  in  opposition  to 
Lincoln  were  Breckenridge  and  Lane;  the  latter  was  the  Joe 
Lane  who  had  lived  in  this  neighborhood  in  the  days  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  here.  There  were  still  others  that 
might  be  mentioned,  who  were  figures  of  great  interest  m 
this  locality.  Yet  in  most  of  the  lives  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
you  find  no  reference  to  the  surroundings  and  the  circum- 
stances here  that  undoubtedly  had  a  very  great  influence 
upon  his  life.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  yet  have  a  proper 
treatment  of  that  subject. 

It  was  back  in  1881  that  1  first  became  interested  m  what 
you  now  call  the  "Lincoln  Inquiry",  though  at  that  time  there 
was  no  thought  of  characterizing  it  in  that  way.  General 
James  C.  Veatch  of  Rockport  came  down  to  Boonville  where 
1  lived,  and  proposed  to  me  that  I  go  with  him  to  visit  this 
region  of  Spencer  County  and  talk  with  the  survivors  who 
had  known  Lincoln  when  he  lived  among  them.    We  cam- 
here  together  and  spent  three  or  four  days  talking  with  such 
survivors  as  there  were  and  getting  their  stories.  General 
Veatch  knew  Lincoln  personally  and  was  his  friend.    He  was 
the  man  chosen  to  represent  Indiana  in  meeting  Lincoln  at 
the  western  border  line  of  the  state  when  he  passed  throng' 
Indiana  on  his  way  to  Washington  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States.    General  Veatch  told  me  that  "his  greeting 
from  Lincoln  was  most  cordial  and  that  Lincoln  immediately 
began  asking  questions  about  people  in  Spencer  County  whom 
he  had  known  when  he  lived  there.   It  seemed  that  he  remem- 
bered them  all  and  he  sent  many  messages. 

I  am  mentioning  General  Veatch  for  another  reason.  He 
was  a  grand  man,  an  outstanding  figure  in  his  locality,  an 
outstanding  man  in  his  state.  He  rendered  great  service  m 
the  Civil  War,  and  he  is  one  of  the  men,  who,  if  1  might  sug- 
gest it  to  you,  I  think  your  Historical  Society  should  find  some 
way  to  properly  honor.  I  think  it  will  be  found,  if  it  is  thor- 
oughly investigated,  that  General  Veatch  left  some  important 
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data  relating  to  Lincoln's  life  in  this  region.  I  remember  his 
telling  me  at  that  time  that  he  had  written  some  things  him- 
self. I  have  appealed  to  Mrs.  Rabb,  who  is  here  today,  a 
native  of  this  county,  and  a  great  honor  to  it,  and  who  is  doing 
a  great  work  in  stimulating  interest  in  historical  matters 
in  "Indiana.  I  have  appealed  to  her  to  endeavor  to  get  a 
worthy  story  of  the  life  of  General  Veatch,  as  one  of  the 
things  that  ought  to  be  preserved,  and  I  think  that  she  has 
taken  some  steps  in  that  direction. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  sufficient  appreciation  of  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln  to  this  locality.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  do  a  thing  here  which  will  not  only  be  fine 
for  your  locality,  but  stand  out  before  the  whole  world.  Over 
at  Hodgenville,  Kentucky,  there  has  been  erected  a  memorial 
that  has  given  great  distinction  to  that  locality,  and  has  prob- 
ably brought  more  visitors  to  the  State  of  Kentucky  than 
anything  else.  I  refer  to  that  wonderful  memorial  building 
that  stands  over  the  log  cabin  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
born  The  nation  voluntarily  contributed  that  structure  to 
mark  the  place  of  his  birth;  but  the  place  of  his  birth  is  not 
more  worthy  of  honored  recognition  than  the  place  where 
he  grew  up  and  where  there  came  into  his  life  those  impres- 
sions and  influences  and  thoughts  that  helped  to  make  him 

great.  . 

This  hill  over  here  in  which  the  Lincoln  home  stood  is 
properly  the  site  for  a  great  memorial  structure  of  some  kind. 
What  could  be  done  by  the  people  of  this  part  of  the  state  that 
would  bring  to  them  greater  distinction  and  greater  honor,  . 
and  if  you  want  to  think  of  it  in  that  way,  greater  financial 
returns,  than  the  development  of  this  site  into  one  of  the 
outstanding  historic  spots  of  this  country?  There  ought  to 
be  something  there  worthy  of  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  if  there  were  no  better  way  of  getting  it,  it  ought  to  be 
and  would  be  worth  every  penny  that  could  possibly  be  raised 
by  taxation  among  your  own  people  to  put  it  there,  not  merely 
as  a  o-lorification  of  that  which  is  most  distinctive  in  your  his- 
tory ,1but  as  a  means  of  bringing  the  world  to  Spencer  County. 
I  know  of  no  greater  opportunity  than  you  have  right  here. 

These  undertakings  have  to  start  in  some  way.  Usually 
they  begin  with  a  mere  expression  of  an  idea.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  things  in  life  is  to  see  an  idea  grow  into  a 
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great  concrete  achievement,  if  in  Spencer  County  you  should 
start  a  movement  for  a  great  memorial  located  where  Lincoln's 
home  stood,  would  it  not  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the  rest  of 
Indiana,  which  would  like  to  have  its  share  in  a  proper  memo- 
rial to  Abraham  Lincoln?  It  is  something  to  think  about. 


HISTORICAL  WORK  IN  INDIANA 


Christopher  B.  Coleman 
Lincoln  City,  October  14,  1924 

I  assumed  office  as  Director  of  the  Indiana  Historical  Com- 
mission on  the  first  of  this  month.  This  is  my  inauguration, 
and  to  me  a  most  auspicious  inauguration.  There  is  a  coin- 
cidence of  which  Mr.  de  la  Hunt  was  not  aware  when  he 
invited  me  so  kindly  to  attend,  i  come  from  another  scene 
of  Lincoln  traditions — Springfield,  Illinois.  I  remember  in 
my  boyhood,  reminiscences  of  Lincoln  and  stories  of  those 
associated  with  him,  and  I  think  1  got  my  leaning  toward  his- 
torical work  from  those  traditions  clustered  around  Spring- 
field. My  jnother's.  father,  Stephen  T.  Logan,  was  one  of 
Lincoln's  law  partners.  It  is  therefore1  a  most  happy  occa- 
sion for  me  to  combine  one  of  my  first  official  duties  with  a 
pilgrimage  which  I  have  long  anticipated,  and  to  visit  for 
the  first  time  this  mecca  of  all  Lincoln  admirers. 

We  are  now  in  the  beginning,  I  think,  of  a  great  historical 
revival.  Never  before  were  so  many  histories  and  biographies 
written,  and  never  .before  did  they  find  such  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  The  American  Historical  Society,  in  spite  of  in- 
creased dues,  has  had  a  rapidly  mounting  membership  run- 
ning now  above  five  thousand.  The  Indiana  Historical  So- 
ciety within  the  last  five  years  has  jumped  from  less  than 
one  hundred  to  over  a  thousand  members.  Nearly  every 
county  in  the  state  now  has  its  historical  society,  or  belongs 
to  a  group  of  counties  combined  in  a  historical  society.  Many 
of  these  societies  are  doing  active  work.  Some  of  them 
have  permanent  museums;  some  of  them  are  doing  work 
which  has  attracted  attention  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
state. 
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LINCOLN'S  ENVIRONMENT  IN  INDIANA 


ROSCOE  KlPER 

Newburgh,  May  27,  1925 


It  is  difficult  to  measure  just  how  much  of  inherited  quality 
and  how  much  of  environment  enter  into  the  make-up  of  a 
personality,  but  it  is  evident  that  environment  has  much  to 
do  in  opening  the  door  of  opportunity  for  inherited  charac- 
teristics to  manifest  themselves  in  the  life  of  an  individual. 

Circumstances  of  environment  are  the  vehicles  by  which  the 
born  and  bred  characteristics  may  be  transported  from  ob- 
scurity to  the  light  of  day.  Thus,  while  environment  may  not 
be  everything  in  shaping  character,  it  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  enabling  us  to  interpret  character. 

A  view  of  the  character  and  personality  of  Lincoln  asso- 
ciated with  finance,  captains  of  industry,  theologians,  or  scien- 
tists, would  take  away  everything  that  has  contributed  to  our 
conception  of  the  man,  his  life  and  destiny.  Therefore,  Lin- 
coln is  Lincoln,  and  no  one  else,  because  of  his  personal  qual- 
ities, both  inherited  and  acquired  .through  environmental 
influences.  Of  course,  we  are  unable  to  say  just  how  much 
of  Lincoln's  greatness  can  be  attributed  to  his  associations 
while  living  in  Indiana,  and  if  measured  by  the  meagre  em- 
phasis placed  upon  the  period  of  his  sojourn  upon  Hooiser 
soil  by  all  the  historians  and  his  biographers,  it  did  not 
amount  to  very  much.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  if  there  were 
any  personal  traits  of  character,  peculiarities  of  disposition, 
or  manifestations  of  qualities  of  power  and  influences  shown 
by  him  in  future  years,  which  had  their  counterpart  in,  or 
could  have  been  the  result  of,  his  environment  and  associations 
while  living  in  Indiana.  Lincoln  was  probably  seven  years  of 
age  when  he  came  to  Indiana  with  his  parents,  and  he  re- 
mained on  Hoosier  soil  until  he  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
From  reliable  information  we  gather  the  fact  that  during 
this  time  he  was  out  of  the  state  on  only  one  occasion— when 
he  made  a  trip  to  New  Orleans — and  with  this  exception  four- 
teen years  of  his  life  were  spent  among  the  hills,  streams  and 
valleys  of  Indiana,  and  in  social  life  and  environment  that 
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has  Lincoln,  the  man,  to  speak  for  its  power  and  influence  in 
character  building. 

It  would  bo  contrary  to  human  experience  and  all  estab- 
lished laws  of  individual  development  to  say  that  all  the  ele- 
ments in  Lincoln's  character  were  acquired  and  his  personal 
traits  were  entirely  developed  after  leaving  Indiana  for  Illi- 
nois. When  Lincoln  moved  from  Indiana  it  is  no  doubt  true 
that  he  had  much  to  learn  as  to  the  practical  application  of 
the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  but  an  observation  of  his  en- 
vironment, his  opportunities  of  coming  in  contact  with  and 
observing  some  of  the  strongest  minds  of  the  state  who  lived 
in  his  day,  his  insatiable  desire  to  appropriate  to  himself 
everything  bf  value  and  consequence  that  came  his  way,  to- 
gether with  his  frequent  manifestation  of  certain  qualities 
of  mind  and  character  in  after  life,  drives  us  to  the  irresistible 
conclusion  that  many  of  his  outstanding  characteristics,  his 
uncommon  power  of  observation,  his  penetrating  mind,  his 
ability  to  properly  appraise  individual  character,  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  problems  of  those  who  must  struggle  and  toil,  his 
tenacious  adherence  to  that  which  he  believed  to  be  right,  his 
open  mind  and  freedom  of  thought,  his  ruggedness  of  mind 
and  tenderness  of  soul,  were  laid  deep  in  his  nature  during 
the  nascent  period  of  his  life  when  living  in  Indiana. 

Lincoln  had  a  rugged  physical  frame  built  on  great  propor- 
tions ;  his  sinews  of  iron  and  powers  of  endurance,  which  came 
to  him  through  the  struggles  incident  to  pioneer  life  in  Indi- 
ana, built  for  him  a  strong  body  which  became  a  fit  dwelling 
place  for  his  fruitful  mind  and  great  soul — a  physical  struc- 
ture that  in  after  years  could  not  be  broken  by  fatigue  nor 
shaken  by  storms  that  raged  like  Furies.  Incessant  physical 
toil,  simple  but  nourishing  food,  a  life  lived  close  to  mother 
earth,  and  a  being  surcharged  with  forces  coming  from  a  free 
and  open  existence,  all  in  the  forests  of  Indiana,  gave  Lincoln 
a  power  of  endurance  that  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who 
knew  him. 

Among  the  great  things  that  were  said  about  Lincoln  was 
this,  that  "he  carried  his  homely  virtues  throughout  his  life 
to  his  death."  There  is  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  words 
"homely  virtues."  One  who  possesses  homely  virtues  is  inca- 
pable of  cant  and  hyprocrisy.  Lincoln  had  acquired  the  abil- 
ity to  appraise  men  and  things  at  their  real  value.  His  sense 
of  moral  proportion  was  developed  to  a  high  degree  and  this 
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characteristic  was  manifested  in  many  of  his  boyhood  circum- 
stances. He  felt  it  right  and  proper  to  pay  for  damages  to  a 
borrowed  book  when  the  damages  were  caused  by  his  own 
thoughtlessness.  And  in  after  years  he  maintained  that  the 
laborer  was  worthy  of  his  hire  and  involuntary  servitude  was 
the  greatest  iniquity  of  man. 

The  simple  folk  who  were  Lincoln's  neighbors  in  Indiana 
and  in  whose  social  atmosphere  he  lived  and  grew  were  men 
and  women  possessed  of  homely  virtues.  Call  the  roll  of  the 
men  and  women  who  were  associates  of  Lincoln  and  we  find 
that  they  were  law-abiding  people.  The  records  do  not  show 
a  single  instance  where  they  violated  the  laws  of  the  land. 
Their  ancestors  were  clean  and 'pure.  Their  helping  hands 
went  forth  to  neighbors  in  distress,  their  ideals  of  justice  and 
fair  dealing  were  high  and  character,  rather  than  wealth,  was 
the  medium  of  exchange.  Their  wants  were  few  but  temper- 
ate and  wholesome.  Theirs  were  lives  of  toil,  of  hardship,  of 
poverty,  but  it  was  the  independent  poverty  of  the  western 
wilderness  and  it  made  men  of  those  who  fought  their  way 
out  of  it. 

Lincoln  was  religious.  Pigeon  Church,  located  a  short  dis- 
tance from  his  home,  was  the  religious  and  social  center  of  the 
community.  Here  came  the  pioneer  preachers  of  his  day. 
They  were  men  whose  moral  and  religious  ideas  could  not  be 
subsidized.  Men,  devoted  and  sincere,  whose  utterances  came 
from  souls  on  fire  with  a  holy  zeal.  They  stood  on  the  out- 
posts of  the  wilderness  implanting  in  eager  minds  and  souls 
the  high  ideals  of  a  pure  and  righteous  life.  Under  this  in- 
fluence religion  became  to  Lincoln  the  way  of  life,  a  material- 
ized influence  for  >good,  a  life  of  loving  deeds,  an  influence  that 
followed  him  to  his  grave. 

Lincoln  believed  in  the  sanctity  of  womanhood.  This  high 
respect  for  womankind  was  characteristic  of  the  pioneer.  Al- 
though her  life  was  a  hard  and  uneventful  one,  as  the  queen 
of  the  household  and  mother  of  the  race,  the  pioneer  father 
and  husband  threw  about  her  the  magic  circle  of  reverence 
and  high  respect,  and  woe  be  to  the  charlatan  who  violated 
this  sanctity  of  womanly  virtue.  The  affection  and  tender- 
ness of  Lincoln  for  womankind  which  he  manifested  in  after 
years  were  implanted  in  his  being  in  his  boyhood  days  when 
mother  love  was  the  only  ray  of  light  that  cheered  his  humble 
existence.  Many  and  varied  were  the  influences  of  his  Indi- 
ana home  that  were  planted  and  grew  in  his  great  soul. 


Christian  Conservator 
Fab.  9.  1927 


The  Youth  of  Lincoln 

For  both  work  and  play,  Lincoln  had  one 
great  advantage.  He  early  reached  the  un- 
usual height  of  six  feet  four  inches,  and  his 
long  arms  gave  him  a  degree  of  power  as 
an  axman  that  few  were  able  to  rival. 

That  he  could  outrun,  outlift,  outwrestle 
his  boyish  companions,  that  he  could  chop 
faster,  split  more  rails  in  a  day,  carry  a 
heavier  long,  or  exoell  the  neighborhood 
champion  in  any  feat  of  frontier  athletics, 
was  doubtless  a  matter  of  pride  with  him; 
but  stronger  than  all  else  was  his  eager 
craving  for  knowledge. 

He  felt  instinctively  that  the  power  of 
using  the  mind  rather  than  the  muscles  was 
the  key  to  success.  He  wished  not  only  to 
wrestle  with  the  best  of  them,  but  to  be 
able  to  talk  like  a  preacher,  spell  and  cipher 
like  the  schoolmaster,  argue  like  a  lawyer, 
and  write  like  an  editor. — Selected. 


THE  BANNER 
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coin's  Cousin,  WHO  Taugutjouns 
Ate  to  Bead  and  Write. 


„„TF.  Thi3  remarkable  account  of 
NOTE.    Tms  obtained  by 

the  boyhood  o    Lmcoln  ^  q£ 

Duncan    T    MclnW  ^  with  Den- 

Mattoon,  111.,  as  an  ii  Dennis 

^the^elby  Count,  (IU.)  Lea^  pub- 

H  Few  know  that  the  boyhood  partner 
o£  Lincoln  still  lives,  at  the  age  of 
^  a1r  vears   in  an  Illinois  town. 
SSSSrStoU-  great  liberator 

-  was  h"  backwoods  teacher  and  guide 
%    and  knows  more  ot"Hones^be  th  n 

'    any  man  alive  or  dead.    His  ream 

-  fences  of  the  boy  Lincoln  never  hav 
S  teen  Published  to  my  knowledge, 
Sl  ti  worth  much  to  the  future  gea- 
erSd  him  halo  and  erect,  ready  to 
recount  for  the  benefit  ot  the  younger 

^V^nTaUou.-the  incident* 

ed  the  youth  «I .  the  «atmed  PreJ 
dent.  His  name  .la  Dennis,?.  Hante 
and  he  is  a  cousin  to  Lincoln.  Uncle 
DenS.  as  he  is  called,  is  a  typical 
PSiai.  horn  in  Hardin  Coun^- 
1799.  His  face  is .  son-bronzed .  and 
pSedwithfurrows.of  Ume;  areso- 

S  [ute  .mouth  with  firm  grip  ot  th Jaw 
■  :br0ad  forehead  above  a  pan ^  of  _nn. 
I  Weariable  eyes.  The  eyes  seem  out .ot 
place  in  the  weary,  faded  face,  they 
p  „    a^c-h    nkfi   two  diamond 

xsa 

•  face  is  a  serious  one,  but  the  play  ot 
STlShtln  the  eyes  un.uencba  ^ 
time,  bestrays  the  nature  ful  of  sun 
shine  and  elate  life.  A  sid  e«J e 
at  the  profile  shows  a  face  strikingly 
in->'n"Vo   nrnKii"Prtf.  cneofc  bcnes. 


she  was  one,  a  true  Christian  of  the 
Baptist  church;  but  she  died  soon 
a£ter  we  arrived,  and  left  him  with- 
out a  teacher;  his  father  couldn't  read 

4  ^"possible  he  had  no  sclfool .ing  ?" 

■■Only  about  one-quarter;  scarcely 
that  I  then  set  in  to  help  him;  I 
didn't  know  much,  but  I  did  the  best 
I  could." 

-What  books  did  he  read  first. 
-Webster's  speller.  When  I  got  h  m 
through  that,  I  only  had  a  copy  of  In- 
diana statutes.    Then  he  got  hold  of 
a  hook;  I  can't  rikolect  the  name 
maybe  you  kin  if  I  tell  you  ™™tb™ 
Xwi  in  it.    "  told  a  yarn  about  a 
Mler  a  nigger  or  suthin'  that  sailed 
fflaVboat  up  to  a  rock,  and  the  rock 
was  magnetized  and  drawed  the  nails 
lut  of  hTs  boatr  and  he  gof  a  ducMn . 
"  drowned,  or  suthin^  I  forgot  now^ 
■That  is  the  story  of  'S.nbad,  in  the 

*3&T£tr.  the'  book.  Abe 
-wouTd  lay  ok  the  noor  with  a  chair 
Inder  his' head  and  laugh  over  them 
TaSn  Nights  by  the  hour ■  told 
Um  it -was  likely  lies  from  end  to^end 
but  he  learned  to  read  right  well,  in 

^"Had  he  any  other  hooks?" 


•■Well    he  was  at   this    time  not 
groJn  only  six  feet  two 
He  was  six  feet  four  and  a  half  inches 
SI  grown-tan,  lathy  and  gangly 
-not  much  appearance,  not  handsome 
not  ugly,  but  peculiar.    This  kind  of 
a  eller    If  a  man  rode  up  horseback, 
Ibe  would  be  the  ^st  one  out  up  on 
the  fence  asking  questions,   till  his 
fa  her  would  give  him  a  knock  side 
n'  the"  head;  then  he'd  go  and  throw 
°at  snowbirds  or  suthin'.  but  ponderin 
all  the  while. 

"Was  he  active  and  strong. 
•■He  was  that.  I  was  ten  year*  0* 
er  but  I  couldn't  rasle  him  down.  His 
legs  was  too  long  forme  to  throw  hlnu 
He  would  fling  one  foot  upon  my- 
.hnuTder  and  make  me  swing  corners 


B'y  CnarlBB  H.  J.  M  ?* 

A  child  of  »^™*rSS;  land, 
Born  in  a  wdd  and  ruggeo  m  d 
Eear'd  by  a  godly  motors  carem 

 ., 


a  mean  act.    I  could  see  he  didn't 
know  how,  an'  he  never  learned 

-Did  you  haye  any  idea  of  his  fu- 
ture greatness?" 

-No;  it  was  a  new  country,  and  he 
was  a  raw  boy,    rather  bright  an 
Ukely  lad,  but  the  big  world  seemed 
ar  ahead  of  him.    We  were  slow-goin' 
foL,  but  he  had  it  in  him,  though  we 

never  suspected  it." 

-Did  he  take  to  books  eagerly . 
-No,  we  had  to  hire  him  at  first 
But  when  he  got  a  taste,  it  was  the 
old  story-we  had  to  pull  the  sow  3 
irst ;  her  to  the  trougfc ,  and  pull 
hpr  tail  to  git  her  away.  He  read  a 
g  ea  deal  and  had  a  wonderful  mem- 
ory   wonderful.    Never-  forgot  any- 

tUSat  church-  did  Abe  attend?" 

-The  Baptist;  I'll  tell  you  a  circum-  - 
stance  about  him.    He  would come 
home  from  church  and  put  a  box  in 
L  middle  of  the  cabin  fl^rand^  . 
peat  the  sermlnt  from,  tert.fa  do*ol 
olr-   I've  heard,  him  do  it  often. 
I    "Was-he  a  religious  man?  ; 
:'->  "Well,  he  wasn't  in,  early  lite  ■  r* 
'•        hb  waa-  a.  moraLmam 
Ugipus-  man..    LonT  to  frolics,  never  - 
strictly-never  went  to-  frolics,  _ 

^e^.r=^-"f? 

Soften  asked  tne  ^  thetimber.or  : 
sittin-  around  the  . 
explain  scripture.    He  never 
any  church  or  secret  order. 

"How  did  the  lad  fare  for  food  an* 

such  as  it  was-^dod- 
ger,  bacon,  and  game,  some  fish,  and 
wild  fruits.  I've  often  seen  him  take 
a  dodger  to  tne  «J  -w.  J* 
when  plowing.  We  had  vei* 
'  wheat  flour.  The  nearest  m  il 
eighteen  miles;  a  boss  mill  it  was, 
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to  this  that  flag  has  flown  over  Vincennes.  When  their  ter- 
ritorial commander  and  his  regulars  had  surrendered,  the 
British  held  on  to  Detroit,  whence  they  planned  further  Indian 
outrages,  until  the  end  of  the  war.  Then,  the  treaty  commis- 
sioners at  Paris  established  the  Great  Lakes,  not  the  Ohio,  as 
the  boundary  line  of  the  new  republic. 

In  the  years  that  have  passed,  when  all  our  great  heroes, 
except  Clark,  have  been  proudly  sung  and  honored,  the  great 
hero  of  the  Northwest  has  suffered  unusual  neglect  from  a 
nation  that  is  not  usually  neglectful. 

But  that  is  about  to  be  changed.  The  history  of  the  West 
is  at  last  receiving  some  attention.  The  Indiana  schoolboy 
today  knows  that  there  was  a  phase  of  the  Revolution  west  of 
the  Appalachian  Mountains;  that  during  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence there  actually  was  a  campaign  against  the  British 
on  soil  now  within  their  own  state;  that  the  Revolution  was 
not  far  away,  but  was  a  vital  part  of  their  own  country ;  that 
one  of  its  leaders,  one  of  its  greatest  heroes,  the  hero  of  the 
old  Northwest,  George  Rogers  Clark,  actually  accomplished 
deeds  that  are  far  more  thrilling  than  the  best  of  fiction 

With  this  knowledge  has  come  realization  that  a  debt  re- 
mains unpaid  this  long  century  and  a  half,  during  which  the 
lands  George  Rogers  Clark  conquered  have  become  the  teem- 
ing vital  center  of  the  great  nation  that  is  ours  today.  At 
Vincennes,  the  scene  of  his  crowning  victory,  the  spot  where 
Britain  surrendered  domination  of  the  old  Northwest  to  the 
United  States,  there  is  about  to  be  erected  a  memorial  to  this 
man,  his  pioneer  soldiers,  and  their  great  deed.  It  will  not 
be  a  passing  memorial,  nor  will  it  be  a  meaningless  one  On 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash  there  will  be  a  structure  that ,  wi 
reveal  the  sturdy  story  of  the  Revolution  in  the  West;  that  will 
forever  inspire  Americans  to  noble  and  patriotic  achievement. 

A  short  report  of  the  work  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Memorial  Commission  was  made  by  its  secretary,  William  ti. 
Book  Short,  extemporaneous  remarks  by  Henry  A.  Williams, 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  Historian  General  of  the  Sons  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution,  and  by  others  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 
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Benjamin  Harrison's  First  Years  in  Indianapolis 
By  A.  T.  Volwiler,  Wittenberg  College,  Springfield,  Ohio 

[This  paper  is  to  be  embodied  in  Professor  Volwiler's  works  upon 
President  Benjamin  Harrison,  to  be  published  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  and  is  therefore  withheld  from  publication  in  these  Proceed- 
ings.— Editor.] 

Lincoln's  Indiana  Neighbors 
By  Bess  V.  [Mrs.  Calder]  Ehrmann 

_  Many  writers  have  written  books  about  Abraham  Lincoln, 
his  ancestry,  childhood,  manhood,  and  political  career,  but 
little  thought  has  been  given  to  the  environment  of  his  youth 
or  to  those  neighbors  and  boyhood  friends  of  his  in  Indiana 
and  the  influence  they  undoubtedly  had  on  his  life  and  char- 
acter. 

Almost  eight  years  ago  John  E.  Iglehart,  of  Evansville, 
founded  the  Southwestern  Indiana  Historical  Society  and 
started  the  "Lincoln  Inquiry"  which  aroused  the  state  to  the 
realization  that  neither  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  home  nor  the 
grave  of  Lincoln's  mother  had  been  properly  marked.  Also 
there  was  the  fact  of  over  two  thousand  histories  written 
about  Lincoln,  but  none  on  the  fourteen  years  of  his  life  spent 
in  Indiana.  Historians  had  passed  over  that  period  as  if  it 
counted  for  little  in  the  making  of  the  man,  yet  they  were 
the  formative  years  from  seven  to  twenty-one. 

Several  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  on  the  "Lincoln  Inquiry" 
in  which  I  mentioned  a  list  of  pioneer  families  whose  descend- 
ants are  still  living  in  Spencer  County,  and  made  the  state- 
ment that  Lincoln  could  have  known  and  been  influenced  by 
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any  of  these  early  settlers— all  of  them  upright,  honorable 
men  some  of  them  highly  educated  and  of  aristocratic  lineage, 
many  of  them  holding  public  office.  It  is  of  those  pioneer 
neighbors  that  I  wish  to  write  to  portray  the  type  of  the 
early  settler  in  southwestern  Indiana  where  Lincoln  lived 
from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty-one.  I  hope  to  prove  that 
the  environment  of  Lincoln  was  such  as  to  inspire  him  and 
cause  him  to  yearn  for  better  things  in  life,  and  to  give  him 
opportunities  of  social  and  intellectual  life  generally  among 
a  good  class  of  people. 

Historians  have  given  southern  Indiana  a  black  eye,  claim- 
ing that  there  was  great  illiteracy  and  unusually  low  stand- 
ards of  life,  and  that  few  desirable  people  lived  in  Spencer 
County  at  that  early  date.  This  has  resulted  from  an  absence 
of  historical  data  available  to  persons  out  of  the  state  and  to 
historians  generally  and  the  fact  that  no  history  of  the  people 
and  institutions  of  southwestern  Indiana  has  been  attempted 
outside  of  local  histories  until  the  Southwestern  Indiana  His- 
torical Society  was  organized  among  the  descendants  of 
pioneers  themselves  and  carried  on  under  Mr.  Iglehart's  di- 
rection and  untiring  efforts.  In  the  short  time  we  have  been 
working,  a  field  so  rich  in  Lincoln  data  relating  to  the  char- 
acter of  these  people  in  Lincoln's  time  has  been  developed  by 
us  that  investigators  like  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  freely  recognize 
a  revolution  which  supersedes  the  view  taken  by  many  histori- 
ans, some  of  them  recent,  who  still  insist  on  the  Kentucky  and 
Illinois  view  of  Lincoln's  history. 

To  live  in  a  community  one's  entire  life  and  to  have  heard 
of  the  early  people  from  those  who  have  lived  there  before 
you  causes  you  to  know  such  a  community  and  its  many  fam- 
ilies well.  You  know  their  social  and  economic  status  and 
those  of  their  ancestors  far  better  than  an  outsider.  We 
who  have  spent  most  of  our  lives  in  Spencer  County  and  know 
those  early  families,  claim  that  those  pioneer  men  and  women 
were  in  many  cases  the  most  highly  educated  (for  that  time) 
and  aristocratic  people  ever  living  in  southern  Indiana.  To 
stamp  out  the  blot  of  this  supposed  illiteracy  of  southern 
Indiana's  early  settlers  and  to  describe  fairly  the  better  class 
of  people  whom  the  early  travelers  seldom  saw  and  did  not 
know  is  the  desire  of  many  people  living  in  Indiana.  Peo- 
ple who  have  lived  here,  and  their  ancestors  before  them,  for 
several  generations  know  such  statements  to  be  false.    In  a 
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late  and  splendid  history  of  the  Literature  of  the  Middle  West- 
ern F rentier  previous  to  1840  by  Dr.  Ralph  Leslie  Rusk  of  the 
history  department  of  Columbia  University,  which  applies  the 
Turner  doctrine  of  the  frontier  in  American  history  in  its 
political  and  social  phases  to  the  creation  of  new  literature 
west  of  the  mountains,  a  book  that  will  be  used  for  several 
generations  as  a  reference  book,  this  assertion,  and  for  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  is  again  made.  How  impossible  it  is  to 
always  judge  people's  ancestry,  breeding  and  mental  qualities 
by  mere  physical  appearance  or  manner  of  dress !  It  is  small 
wonder  that  people  from  a  distance  coming  to  a  small  coun- 
try town  and  seeing  its  inhabitants  for  a  few  hours  more  or 
less  are  unable  to  speak  correctly  of  the  people. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  boyhood  and  young  manhood  was  spent 
in  what  is  now  the  little  village  of  Lincoln  City,  a  part  of 
Spencer  County,  where  the  land  is  not  the  best  for  agricultural 
wealth.  This  being  true  during  the  days  of  Lincoln's  living- 
there,  as  well  as  now,  the  people  were  plain,  hard-working- 
men  and  women,  but  some  of  them  had  the  best  blood  of  our 
country  in  their  veins. 

I  remember  reading  one  of  Elbert  Hubbard's  Little  Journeys 
to  Lincoln  City  to  visit  the  grave  of  Lincoln's  mother.  He 
spoke  of  the  drab,  washed  out  and  hopeless  looking  people  who 
came  to  the  train  to  meet  them  and  of  his  thinking  that  Lincoln 
could  have  found  no  inspiration  either  from  the  country  or 
people  when  he  lived  there.  Sometimes  one  fails  to  judge 
correctly.  I  know  just  such  looking  people  in  our  county  today 
who,  if  known  well,  with  their  background  of  ancestry  and 
tradition  compare  favorably  with  people  of  a  higher  educa- 
tion and  culture.  The  lifelong  struggle  with  the  soil  often 
takes  all  the  pride,  vanity,  and  affectation  from  people's  char- 
acter, leaving  them  plain  and  simple  in  manner,  looks,  and 
speech. 

I  have  in  mind  one  Spencer  County  man,  a  wealthy  farmer 
of  today,  who  to  a  stranger  might  seem  crude,  almost  illiterate, 
on  a  mere  acquaintance,  and  yet  the  bluest  of  blood  flows 
in  this  man's  veins.  He  is  well  educated,  his  family  tree  goes 
back  to  royalty,  and  his  grandfather  and  father  were  among 
Spencer  County's  early  men,  educated  and  cultured,  the  grand- 
father a  man  whom  Lincoln  undoubtedly  knew  when  he  lived 
here.  This  is  just  one  illustration  of  how  one  can  only  judge 
men  by  having  lived  long  enough  among  them. 
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The  Lincolns  did  not  come  to  a  county  of  illiterates  when 
they  came  to  Spencer  County,  but  settled  within  a  few  miles 
of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  that  Indiana  ever  pro- 
duced. No  doubt  there  were  at  that  time  among  many  of 
the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Alleghenies,  men  who  could  not 
read  and  write  well,  some  not  at  all,  as  Roosevelt  describes 
them  in  his  Winning  of  the  West,  but  Roosevelt  fairly,  im- 
partially, and  sympathetically  described  this  class  of  people 
as  a  different  class  from  those  referred  to  by  some  travelers 
and  a  few  well-known  novelists,  who  from  ignorance,  bias,  or 
some  special  reason  have  pictured  the  lowest  class  of  low 
life  (found  everywhere),  leaving  the  impression  that  these 
were  all  of  the  people  here  to  be  found. 

Being  the  third  generation  of  my  family  on  my  grand- 
father's side  and  the  fourth  on  my  grandmother's  to  live  in 
Spencer  County,  I  have  known  these  old  families  here  most 
intimately.  Some  of  my  grandfather's  and  grandmother's 
friends  of  that  early  day  I  knew  also,  as  a  goodly  number 
of  them  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

Amono-  this  number  was  Mrs.  Margaret  Wright,  grand- 
daughter of  Daniel  Grass,  the  first  white  settler  in  Spencer 
County.   Mrs.  Wright  talked  to  me  many  times  of  those  early 
days  and  early  people,  as  did  my  grandmother  and  mother, 
and  you  had  only  to  know  Mrs.  Wright  and  talk  to  her  to 
realize  that  Daniel  Grass  and  his  people  were  persons  of 
culture  and  refinement.     Indians  had  killed  the  parents  of 
Daniel  Grass  and  he  was  reared  by  the  family  of  Colonel 
Andrew  Hynes,  of  Elizabethtown,  Kentucky.    William  P. 
Duvall  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  Andrew  Hynes.  These 
men  were  not  only  friends  of  Daniel  Grass  but  they  financed 
his  land  operations  in  the  Indiana  Territory  around  Rockport, 
in  Spencer  County.   Daniel  Grass  was  such  a  prominent  man 
in  Spencer  County,  being  Lay  Judge  in  the  early  courts,  elected 
by  the  people  of  the  county,  and  county  agent  m  1818,  and 
for  some  years  later,  that  the  Lincolns  undoubtedly  knew  him 
Judge  Grass  was  also  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
1816  and  then  in  the  legislature  and  was  known  far  and  wide. 
On  his  way  to  attend  the  legislature  at  Corydon,  he  would  pass 
through  the  little  village  of  Jonesboro,  afterwards  known  as 
Gentryville  although  one-half  mile  from  the  present  site  of 
Gentryville.   Travelers  often  spent  the  night  with  the  Gentrys 
and  the  Joneses.  Lincoln  had  the  opportunity  to  see  and  know 
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such  persons  as  they  traveled  back  and  forth.  Judge  Kiper, 
of  Boonville,  in  a  short  history  of  Lincoln  expresses  the 
opinion  that  Daniel  Grass  no  doubt  had  a  great  influence  on 
the  young  Lincoln. 

Then  there  was  General  Joseph  Lane  who  lived  but  a  few 
miles  from  the  home  of  the  Lincolns.  He  served  in  the  state 
legislature  as  a  representative  or  senator  from  1822  to  1846, 
and  in  order  to  reach  the  state  capital  at  Corydon,  he  traveled 
the  road  which  passed  the  Jones'  store  where  Lincoln  worked. 

Ratliff  Boon  lived  near  the  Lincolns  and  was  an  unusual 
man  in  many  ways,  intelligent  and  with  a  wonderful  person- 
ality, eight  times  elected  to  Congress  and  twice  elected  lieu- 
tenant-governor. 

John  Morgan,  who  was  the  first  clerk  of  Spencer  County, 
from  1818  to  1825,  was  an  educated  man  who  came  from 
Pennsylvania  about  1816.  He  was  well  educated,  although  a 
self-made  man,  and  his  county  records  have  seldom  been 
equalled  for  neatness  and  accuracy.  He  was  also  the  first 
postmaster  in  Rockport  from  June  6,  1918,  to  May  9,  1823, 
I  have  known  many  of  John  Morgan's  descendants,  all  of  whom 
show  their  good  blood  and  breeding,  several  in  this  family 
being  unusually  gifted  in  an  intellectual  way.  I  have  seen 
their  heirlooms  of  furniture,  linen,  silver,  and  pictures  which 
tend  to  prove  their  ancestry.  The  Lincolns  were  almost  sure 
to  have  known  John  Morgan.  At  the  time  Morgan  became 
postmaster,  Rockport  was  known  as  Mt.  Duvall,  having  been 
named  in  honor  of  Honorable  William  Duvall,  friend  of 
Daniel  Grass.1  Duvall  lived  at  Beardstown  and  so  did  W. 
R.  Hynes  and  Daniel  Grass.  These  men  were  promoting 
their  land  investments  and  brought  to  the  attention  of  their 
Kentucky  neighbors  the  wonderful  county  in  Indiana.  Duvall 
was  born  in  Virginia  in  1784,  and  received  much  of  his  educa- 
tion there.  He  had  studied  law  under  Judge  Brodnax,  one  of 
the  early  judges  near  Hartford,  Kentucky.  The  Lincolns  could 
have  known  Duvall  and  W.  R.  Hynes  and  Grass  in  Kentucky 
and  may  have  been  influenced  by  them  to  come  to  the  new 
county  in  Indiana. 

1.  When  Edwin  Moore,  the  second  postmaster,  took  office  May  9,  1825,  the  name 
had  been  changed  from  Mt.  Duvall  to  Rockport.  I  have  in  my  Spencer  County  historical 
archives  a  letter  written  to  John  Morgan  while  he  was  postmaster  and  addressed  to 
him  at  Mt.  Duvall  or  Rockport.  The  letter  was  written  January  22,  1821,  by  his  brother, 
William.    This  letter  is  now  one  hundred  six  year  old. 
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Abe  Lincoln  was  of  an  inquiring  mind— we  have  his  own 
words,  addressed  to  Leonard  Swett,  that  he  (Lincoln)  had 
read  through  every  book  he  had  ever  heard  of  in  that  country 
for  a  radius  of  fifty  miles  from  the  farm  upon  which  he  lived ; 
he  must  have  availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  talk  to 
people  as  well  as  read  their  books.  As  Rockport  is  only  a 
little  over  seventeen  miles  from  where  Lincoln  lived,  and 
Boonville  is  almost  as  near,  Lincoln  did  not  have  far  to  go 
to  come  in  contact  with  some  of  those  well  known  public  men. 

Stephen  P.  Cissna  was  the  first  doctor  in  Rockport  and  per- 
haps visited  the  Lincolns  in  a  professional  way  as  he  rode 
horseback  for  miles  over  the  county.  I  knew  some  of  his 
descendants,  good,  intelligent  people,  some  of  whom  are  still 
living  in  Spencer  County  today. 

John  Pitcher  was  the  first  resident  attorney  in  Rockport. 
He  was  one  of  Indiana's  most  intellectual  men  and  a  wonderful 
orator.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in  1830  represent- 
ing Spencer  and  Perry  counties.  He  had  a  splendid  library 
and  it  has  been  proved  that  he  loaned  Lincoln  books.  Pitcher 
was  postmaster  in  Rockport  from  1827  to  1832.  There  is 
no  evidence  I  have  seen  of  any  postoffice  nearer  the  Lincoln 
farm  than  Rockport.  Thomas  Lincoln  paid  his  taxes  there 
and  probably  the  farmers  generally  knew  the  postmaster  at 
Rockport,  and  I  think  Lincoln  knew  all  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  village.  He  is  shown  to  have  known  Pitcher  well 
and  to  have  been  intimate  and  confidential  with  him. 

John  W.  Graham,  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  was  elected 
Lay  Judge  in  1825.  His  descendants  have  all  been  worthwhile 
people,  showing  the  inheritance  of  mental  gifts  and  good  breed- 
ing. There  is  little  doubt  that  he  and  young  Lincoln  were 
acquainted,  for  Graham  was  a  candidate  for  Lay  Judge  to 
succeed  himself  and  continued  as  judge  till  long  after  Lincoln 
left  Indiana.  Lincoln  is  known  to  have  frequented  the  court- 
house at  Rockport,  where  he  must  have  seen  Judge  Graham 
frequently. 

The  Crooks  family  were  people  of  splendid  education  and 
were  leaders  in  public  affairs  during  the  later  years  of 
Lincoln's  residence  here. 

Thomas  and  Alexander  Britton  were  brothers  who  came 
from  Virginia  to  Indiana  in  1827.  They  were  both  men  of 
culture  and  education.  Alexander  Britton's  home  was  the 
center  of  church  and  social  activities  in  those  early  days,  and 
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before  any  church  was  built  in  Rockport,  services  were  held 
in  his  house. 

Thomas  P.  Britton  was  my  grandfather.  He  spoke  several 
languages  and  his  handwriting-  in  the  county  record  books  is 
so  beautiful  that  the  county  officers  of  today  delight  in  show- 
ing it  to  visitors.  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  and  aunt 
tell  how  many  foreigners  were  brought  to  their  home  on  their 
arrival  in  Spencer  County  because  my  grandfather  could  speak 
their  language.  Often  at  night  there  would  be  so  many  guests 
that  my  grandmother  had  to  make  beds  on  the  floor.  Many 
of  the  older  people  in  Rockport  have  told  me  that  they  spent 
their  first  night  in  Rockport  in  my  grandfather's  home.  Be- 
ing clerk  and  recorder  of  the  county  for  a  number  of  years, 
he  helped  the  foreigners  to  get  settled  and  looked  after  their 
land.  My  mother  told  me  much  concerning  the  social  affairs 
of  that  early  day,  the  schools  and  their  teachers,  and  she 
said  my  grandfather  was  often  so  depressed  over  the  fact 
that  his  children  could  not  have  the  education  he  wished  for 
them  because  they  only  had  school  at  intervals  when  a  teacher 
could  be  secured.  My  grandfather  had  the  first  frame  resi- 
dence built  in  Rockport  and  the  first  brick  residence,  both  of 
which  are  still  standing  and  in  excellent  condition.  He  owned 
much  land  in  and  around  Rockport. 

Azel  Dorsey  was  one  of  the  first  school  teachers  in  the 
county  and  a  man  who  played  rather  an  important  part  in 
affairs  of  the  county.  It  was  in  his  home,  a  few  miles  west 
of  Rockport,  that  the  first  court  was  held.  He  was  one  of 
Abraham  Lincoln's  teachers. 

The  very  earliest  newspapers  in  Spencer  County  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  I  have  read  and  reread  several  volumes 
of  The  Planter,  a  newspaper  published  in  1848,  by  Thonias 
Langdon,  who  lived  here  in  Lincoln's  time.  He  was  a  lawyer 
and  had  practiced  at  the  bar  in  New  York.  He  had  a  college 
education  and  was  a  brilliant  man.  His  grandson  and  great 
grandsons  are  living  in  Rockport  and  are  engaged  in  news- 
paper work  today.  These  early  newspapers  that  are  filed  in 
our  library  tell  much  of  the  social,  literary,  and  business  af- 
fairs of  the  county,  and  although  published  eighteen  years 
after  the  Lincolns  left  Indiana,  they  show  the  kind  of  people 
(for  they  were  the  same) ,  who  lived  near  the  Lincolns  all 
those  formative  years  of  Abe's  life.  In  these  papers  are 
mentioned  banquets,  balls,  dinner  parties,  musical  affairs,  etc. 
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There  was  a  philosophical  society  with  members  such  as  Gen- 
eral J.  C.  Veatch,  W.  W.  Cotton,  James  DeBruler,  and  many 
others.  They  studied  astronomy,  literature,  phrenology,  mag- 
netism, mesmerism,  etc.  All  young  men  who  desired  to  im- 
prove their  minds  were  urged  to  belong.  In  the  papers  were 
long  lists  of  books  that  could  be  ordered  by  mail  and  magazines 
advertised  for  sale.  News  from  all  over  the  world  was  printed, 
and  readers  of  those  early  papers  would  have  a  general  fund 
of  information,  if  they  read  nothing  else.  A  phonetic  alpha- 
bet was  edited  weekly  by  General  J.  C.  Veatch  and  John 
Crawford. 

Such  was  the  type  of  newspapers  in  Rockport  a  few  years 
after  the  Lincolns  moved  to  Illinois,  and  we  have  the  proof 
of  Abe  Lincoln's  going  on  Saturdays  to  Gentryville  to  read 
the  Louisville  Journal,  which  was  taken  by  William  Jones 
(Colonel  Jones),  of  Gentryville.  Judging  from  what  I  have 
read  in  those  early  Rockport  papers,  the  Louisville  Journal 
would  be  a  still  greater  source  of  education  to  a  constant 
reader. 

The  Gentry  family  in  Spencer  County  has  always  been  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  substantial  and  respected  of  any  family 
ever  in  the  county,  and  we  know  how  much  time  Lincoln 
spent  with  the  Gentry  boys.  I  have  often  talked  with  different 
members  of  the  family  concerning  Lincoln's  working  for 
them.  They  are  people  of  such  standards  of  honesty,  right 
living,  and  intelligence  that  they  would  influence  any  one  who 
lived  with  them  as  Abe  did.  Their  home  life  and  manner  of 
living  was  such  as  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of  a  boy 
like  Lincoln. 

It  was  with  Allen  Gentry  that  Lincoln  took  his  first  flat- 
boat  trip  to  New  Orleans.  James  Gentry,  the  father  of  Allen, 
owned  property  in  and  near  Rockport.  In  1826  Allen  came 
to  live  in  the  house  near  the  river  and  a  short  distance  from 
the  boat  landing  where  their  produce  was  loaded  on  the  flat- 
boats  for  southern  markets.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roby  and  their 
two  daughters  came  from  Gentryville  with  Allen  to  keep  house 
for  him,  and  on  March  19,  1828,  just  a  short  time 
before  Gentry  and  Lincoln  started  on  their  trip,  Allen  and 
Ann  Roby  were  married.  Lincoln  stayed  two  weeks  in  Rock- 
port helping  to  prepare  and  load  the  boat  for  its  long  trip.  The 
flatboats  were  made  from  hewn  logs  as  the  trees  were  chopped 
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down.  They  were  "pegged"  together  and  calked  as  best  they 
could  with  the  material  that  they  had. 

We  Spencer  County  people  feel  that  this  first  trip  of 
Lincoln's  had  much  influence  on  him  in  later  years  because 
there  is  a  tradition  that  on  this  trip  he  saw  slaves  whipped 
and  sold,  and  vowed  to  his  friend  Gentry  that  if  ever  he  had 
a  chance  to  hit  this  evil  he  would  hit  it  hard. 

The  Greathouse  family  was  a  notable  one.  John  Great- 
house  had  one  of  the  earliest  home  libraries  in  Spencer 
County.  He  and  his  family  had  a  good  education  for  that 
day  and  time. 

John  Proctor  was  one  of  the  county's  brilliant  men  in  that 
early  day.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1813,  and  came 
to  Spencer  County  in  1818.  His  family  then  and  his  descend- 
ants who  live  in  Rockport  today,  are  some  of  Spencer 
County's  most  cultured  and  progressive  people.  I  have  been 
told  many  interesting  stories  concerning  John  Proctor,  and 
his  culture  and  refinement  by  his  granddaughter,  Mrs.  Carrie 
V.  Halbruge. 

The  Rays  and  Lamars  were  the  very  earliest  settlers,  edu- 
cated and  of  fine  family.  They  did  much  for  Spencer  County 
and  are  today  Spencer  County's  leading  families.  They  show 
a  background  of  breeding  and  culture.  The  Lincoln  family 
could  not  have  lived  fourteen  years  in  Spencer  County  with- 
out knowing  the  Ray  and  Lamar  families  and  being  impressed 
by  their  manner  of  living  and  their  influence  in  the  county. 

The  Huffmans  came  in  1812,  and  their  children  and 
grandchildren  have  "carried  on"  in  Spencer  County  and  are 
among  its  most  honored  and  educated  families. 

Isaac  Veatch  was  an  early  settler  in  Spencer  County,  com- 
ing from  Harrison  County  to  Spencer  in  1825.  He  was  a 
Baptist  minister  and  no  doubt  preached  a  number  of  times 
at  Old  Pigeon  Baptist  Church  where  Thomas  Lincoln  was  a 
member.  He  was  in  the  Indiana  legislature  in  1827,  repre- 
senting Spencer  and  Perry  Counties.  He  had  seven  children, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  James,  born  December  19,  1819, 
in  Harrison  County.  He  was  later  to  become  an  outstanding 
figure  in  Spencer  County  and  Indiana.  He  became  a  major 
general  in  the  civil  war.  Although  he  was  a  small  boy  when 
the  Lincolns  lived  in  Spencer  County,  he  was  a  type  of  that 
western  frontier  life,  showing  the  culture,  intellect,  and  train- 
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ing  of  his  ancestors.  He  studied  and  taught  in  the  fields  of 
both  botany  and  history.  He  has  children  and  grandchildren 
that  I  have  known  all  my  life. 

I  cannot  mention  every  separate  family  in  those  pioneer 
days  and  tell  their  ancestry  and  their  opportunity  for  edu- 
cation; I  have  taken  a  few  from  my  original  list  to  prove  that 
Lincoln  found  within  less  than  one-half  of  his  own  mentioned 
radius  of  fifty  miles,  many  cultured  and  educated  people  whose 
lives  could  have  inspired  him,  all  of  whom  lived  in  the  same 
county  with  him,  and  during  his  years  spent  here  there 
was  full  opportunity  for  Lincoln  to  know  them. 

It  would  have  been  impossible  for  any  one  with  average 
intelligence  to  have  lived  where  Lincoln  did  in  those  early 
days  in  Spencer  County  and  not  have  come  in  contact  with 
many  of  the  public  men  of  that  time.  John  A.  Breckenridge, 
who  lived  in  Boonville,  perhaps  did  more  than  any  other  man 
in  attracting  Lincoln  to  the  study  of  law.  Lincoln  frequently 
went  to  Boonville  to  attend  trials  and  hear  the  lawyers  argue 
their  cases  and  thereby  came  in  contact  with  Breckenridge. 
Breckenridge  came  from  the  east  where  he  was  well  educated 
in  an  outstanding  college.  He  is  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  pioneer  days  in  Indiana. 

The  DeBruler  family,  who  produced  such  brilliant  men, 
lived  in  Jasper.  It  was  a  notable  family,  first  in  Pike  County 
in  1818,  then  in  Dubois,  and  later  in  Spencer  County.  The 
twin  brothers,  Lemuel  Quincy  and  James  Pressbury  DeBruler, 
were  the  two  who  came  to  Rockport  in  the  forties.  The  De- 
Bruler family  were  such  outstanding  people  in  southern  In- 
diana at  the  time  the  .Lincolns  lived  here,  that  Abraham  must 
have  had  knowledge  of  them.  During  the  civil  war,  Judge 
L  Q  DeBruler  was  sent  to  Washington  to  see  Lincoln  on  some 
business  matter.  After  the  conference  was  over  and  DeBruler 
started  to  leave,  Lincoln  brought  his  great  hand  down  on 
DeBruler's  shoulder  and  said,  "Sit  down  and  tell  me  about 
the  folks  back  home."  This  showed  the  continued  interest 
of  Lincoln  for  his  boyhood  friends  in  Spencer  County. 

The  Crawford  family,  who  employed  both  Abe  and  his 
father,  loaned  Abe  books.  I  know  the  grandson  and  great 
grandchildren  of  the  Crawfords  and  have  heard  the  grandson 
tell  of  the  Crawford  home  life  and  Lincoln's  connection  with 
his  grandfather's  home,  etc. 
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The  Hyland  family  were  early  aristocrats  in  Spencer 
County,  also  the  Mattinglys  and  Browns.  The  Hackleman 
family  came  in  1819,  and  there  have  been  four  generations 
of  them.  They  'were  foremost  men  of  the  county.  The 
Roberts,  Brooners,  Berrys,  Cottons,  Wilkinsons,  Grigsbys, 
Richardsons,  Wrights,  Huffs,  Romines,  Medcalfs,  Basyes,  and 
many  more  families  could  be  named  whose  genealogies  are 
familiar  to  me. 

Lincoln's  social  affiliations  were  not  alone  in  Spencer 
County,  but  in  Dubois  County  around  the  neighborhood  of 
Enlow  Hill,  as  George  R.  Wilson  has  described  it.  Could  any 
pioneer  community  be  started  with  more  blue  blood  and 
education  than  were  those  early  settlements  in  southern  In- 
diana, with  New  Harmony  leading  them  all? 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  stepmother  of  Lincoln,  Sarah 
Bush  Lincoln,  did  much  to  mold  the  character  of  the  boy 
Lincoln  and  to  arouse  his  ambitions.  She  loved  the  mother- 
less boy  and  he  gave  her  a  son's  devotion.  Although  Sarah 
Lincoln  had  little  education,  she  encouraged  Abraham  in  his 
desire  to  learn. 

Here  in  this  new,  free  state,  the  boy  Abraham  Lincoln  grew 
to  young  manhood.  His  neighbors  were  largely  clear-minded, 
unpretending  men  of  common  sense,  whose  patriotism  was  un- 
questionable. He  was  undoubtedly  molded  by  their  influence 
and  inspired  by  their  intellect  and  so  became  the  first  true 
type  of  American  citizen  with  sterling  qualities  of  heart, 
humane  sympathies,  purity  of  life,  the  emancipator  of  a  race. 

The  New  Albany  and  Salem  Railroad 
By  Frank  F.  Hargrave,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette 

When  emigration  from  the  east  had  crossed  the  mountain 
barrier,  the  pioneer  found  himself  in  that  fertile  section  of 
country  now  known  as  the  Middle  West.  It  would  have  been 
difficult  to  find  in  any  land  a  region  with  greater  potential 
wealth.  The  possibility  of  exploiting  nature  was  practically 
unlimited.  There  was,  however,  one  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  unrestrained  production;  namely,  the  want  of  an 
adequate  system  of  transportation  to  carry  the  products  of 
labor  to  distant  markets.  Production  is  but  half  done  when 
only  the  initial  steps  have  been  taken.   It  then  becomes  neces- 


John   Hay  and  Walter 
Gresham  Stand  Out  as 
Two  Illustrious  Sons 

By  WILLIAM  E.  WILSON  JR. 


Posted  in  conspicuous  places 
Uiruout  the  town  pf  Salem,  Ind., 
are  many  signs  directing  strangers 
to  the  birthplace  of  John  Hay, 
American  statesman  and  author, 
and  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  spent  his  boyhood  but  50  miles 
•away  at  Lincoln  City. 

These  signs  lead  to  the  heart  of 
i  the  town  where  stands  a  email 
brick  house  that  is.  kept  In  constant 
repair  by  its  occupants.  A  small 
granite  marker  In  the  front  yard 
of  this  house  bears  a  simple  in- 
scription that  here  John  Hay  was 
born  Oct.  8,  1838. 

This  inscription,  according  to  in- 
habitants of  the  town  who  remem- 
ber the  things  their  sires  said 
about  the^  statesman,  is;  quite  in 
keeping'  with  the  quiet  and  un- 
assuming disposition  of  the  man 
it  •  commemorates.  Hay,  with  Wal- 
ter Q.  Gresham,  who  was  born  near 
Lanes ville,  Ind»,  in  i832,  and  later 
I  became  secretary  of  state  under 
President  Cleveland,  is  a  hero  in 
all  the  family  circles  in.  this  com- 
munity of  2500  and  in  all  of  Wash 
ington  and  Harrison  counties. 
Severed  by  People 

Both  men  are  revered  by  the, 
people  of  this  region  and  their 
reverence  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  they  always  kept  in  close 
touch  with  their  homes.  Tradition 
has  it  that  Gresham  made  a  yearly: 
pilgrimage  to  Lanesville  as  long 
as  his  mother  was' living.  And  Hay 
was  no  less  assiduous  in  the  re- 
spect he  paid  his  birthplace. 

Probably  because  he  collaborated 
with  John  George  Nicolay  in  writ- 


ing'  a  10-vol^me  Ifle  of  Lincoln, 
Hay  achlevedr  renown  that  is  des- 
tined to  live  longer  than  that^,  of 
Gresham.  He  left  Indiana  at  an 
early  age  to  study  at  Brown  uni- 
versity, from  which  he  was  grad- 
uated in  1858/ and  soon  after  that 
an  appointment  as  assistant  pri- 
vate secretary  to  President  Lincoln 
gave  him  his  start  in  public  life. 
Varied  Career 
His  career  was  as  varied  as  it 
was  interesting,  taking  him  to 
Paris,  Vienna  and  Madrid  as  secre- 
tary to  United  States  legations  and 
in  1898  sending  him  to  London  as 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  under 
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At  what  point  on  the  Ohio  did 
Thomas  Lincoln  and  his  family  cros*. 
the  river  in  their  migration  to  Ind- 
iana froin  Kentucky  In  1817,  Is  a 
phase  of  "the  Lincoln  Inquiry"  for 
the  Historical  Research  and  Reference 
Committee  of  the  Indiana  Llncpln 
Union  to  deal  with,  since  a  claim /has 
been  recently  exploited  making 
Grandvlew  the  scene  of  this  Incident 
instead  of  Troy  or  Maxville.  where 
the  majority  of  people  have  always 
believed  that  It  took  place. 

In  saying  "Grandvlew"  it  should  be 
remembered  that  a  then  unnamej 
settlement  at  the  mouth  of  Llttje 
Sandy  creek,  in  Hammond  townsh: 
Spencer  county, — Perry  county  fat 
that  time, — Is  meant,  whe/e  U: 
Lawar  and  Ezekiel  Ray  had  located  \ln 
1808,  (Goodspeed's  History,  p.  2 
but  where  the  town  of  Grandvlew 
was  not  laid  off  until  September, 
1851.  (Goodspeed,  p.  354)  the  place 
having  been  known  for  several  years 
as  "Blount's  Landing."  (Abid.) 
Troy,  however,  in  1817  was  the  coun- 
ty seat  of  Perry  county  which  then 
extended  to  the  west  line  of  the  pres- 
ent Hammond,  Clay  and  Carter  town- 
ships of  Spencer  county,  adjoining 
Warrick  county,  and  bad  been  laid 
out  for  Francis  Posey  by  Samuel 
Moore  surveyor,  and -divided  Into  lots 
by  order  of  the  Circuit  Court.  March 
1815.     (Goodspeed.   p.  668.) 

The  editor  of  The  Pocket  Perescope 
was  long  unaware^hat  any  authori- 
ties had  ever  controverted  the  tradi- 
tion that  Thomas  Lincoln  made  bis 
first  trip  to  Indiana  by",  fUttboat  "or 
raft,  coming  as  far  as  "Troy  arid  bring- 
ing with  him  a  cargo  of  whiskey.  Dr. 
Louis  A.  Warren,  however,  in  his  vol- 
ume "Lincoln's  Parentage  and  Child- 
hood," (Century  company,  1926.)  hai 
given  some  important  details  %ow 
ing  this  apocryphal  story,  saying:  (p. 
291)  "The  river  trip  was  evidently 
first  put  forward  by  William  M 
Thayer  in  'The  Pioneer  Boy,*  (p.  72.) 
published  in  1863.  We  have  yet  to 
find  an  author  who  has  questioned 
its  authenticity,  and  even  the  latest 
works  on  Lincoln  treat  it  as  an  estah 
lished  fact.  We  can  find  nothing  to 
support  it  and  much  to  contradict  It. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  as  a 
sequel  to  the  sale  of  the  Knob  Creek 
farm,  which  made  It  necessary  to 
move  ten  barrels  of  whiskey  to  Ind- 
iana. The  sale  of  the  farm  for 
whiskey  has  been  shown  (Thayer,  p. 
8)  to  be  pure  fiction.  With  no  bar- 
rels of  whiskey  to  transport,  we  have 
no  need  of  a  raft,  and  no  call  for  a 
river  trip.  Thus  the  removal  be 
comes  a  story  of  one  part." 

Warren  on  the  same  page  (291)  has 
observed  that  the  story  of  the  Lin- 
colns'  migration  is  sometimes  told  In 
three  parts;  the  prospecting  trip,  the 
river  trip,  and  the  overland  trip,  the 
first  of  these  finding  a  staunch  pro- 
ponent in  the  Reverend  J.  Edward 
Murr  of  New  Albany,  who  asserted  In 
the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  for 
December,  1917,  (p?  832)  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  on  a  ;Visit  to  his  brother 
Josiah  in  Harrison  county  when  he 
decided  to  locate  in  the  new  and 
free  state  of  Indiana.  Som  of  the  de- 
scendants of  William  and  Joseph 
Hnks  have  held  to  a  family  tradition 
that  the  Hankses  were  responsible 
for  the  Indiana  migration  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  but  Warren  expresses  his 
conviction  that  a  more  directly  con- 
tributory circumstance  than  either  of 
j  these  lay  in  he  fact  thai  the  widow; 
and  orphan  children  of  Hananian 
Lincoln  lived  In  the  vicinity  of  Troy, 
on  Anderson  creek,  a  few  miles  back 
from  the  river.  ^-A^winHHI 


t>clf  facing  practically  the  same  mile- 
age in  cither  case  before  he  could 
reach  the  old  post  road  over  which 
j  he  would  later  have  to  return  with 
nils  family. 

In  portraying  the  overland  Journey 
Baker  relates    that    Thomas  Lincoln 
'used  two   wagons  drawn  by  oxen, 
lad  a  saddle  horse  and  perhaps  a 
cow,"  and  says:  "That   Uiey  ferried 
,    ,  ..  JSit  the  mouth  of  Little  Sandy  Is  sub- 

rehearses  the  whisky  tr<  dJ  t  o n  .  ^  «  H  m  Murphey  descen- 

has    Thomas    Lincoln     lauding    at  Affidavit  of  grandson  of  Ed 

m^i^'^lK^^  ^Rlurpney."      This    affidavit    Is  not 


boat  and  went  to  the  home  of  ills 
cousin,  Hananiah  Lincoln,  on  Ander- 
son creek,  this  location  now  a  part 
of  Huff  township,  Spencer  county,  it 
la  likely  he  remained  here  several 
days  and  then  started  on  a  pros- 
ptctlng  trip  to  the  west,  following 
somewhat  the  old  Indian  trail  from 
the  mouth  of  Anderson  to  Vincennes. 
This  trip  wa  s  likely  made  In  tup 
onth  of  September,  1816." 
Warren  tells  us  (p.  294),  that  "a 
map  published  as  early  as  1797  shows 
a  trail  already  broken  from  the 
mouth  of  Anderson  creek  through 
the  Pigeon  creek  neighborhood,  which 
was  to  be  the  Indiana  home  of  the 
Lincolns."  Murr  mentions  (p.  320) 
that  "In  the  year  prior  to  the  coming 
of  tht  Lincolns  a  settler  by  the  name 
of  Hosklns  had  been  employed  to 
blaze  a  trail  from  Troy  to  the  village 
of  Darlington,  the  county  seat  town 
to  the  west,  in  order  that  the  mail 
carrier  might  not  get  lost.  This 
blazed  rail  passed  through  the  region 
where  Gentryville  was  a  little  later 
laid  out,  and  It  was  over  this  trail 
that  Thomas  Lincoln  moved  his  fam- 
ily and  household  effects  to  his  new 
home." ' 


otherwise  quoted,  but  sundry  old 
citizens  are  named  as  giving  similar 
verbal  testimony  in  1884,  1885,  188G 
and  1898.  The  road  which  Baker 
claims  that  the  Lincoln  family  then 
took  Is  set  forth  with  minute  detail 
or  route  as  far  as  the  three-sided  pole 
cabin  which  Thomas  Lincoln  is  t.alti 
to  have  built  "about  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  Reuben  Grigsby's"  and 
where,  according  to  Baker,  "the  fam- 
ily lived  during  the  first  winter  and 
art  of  the  next  season." 
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The  independent  testimony  of 
these  three  quotations  makes  it.  fair- 
ly clear  that  there  must  have;  been  an 
accessible  route  from  the  mouth  of 
Anderson  to  the  land  on  which 
omas  Lincoln  settled,  whether  his 
lgratlon  thither  was  made  In  one 
ttro  or  three  episodes.  All  agree  as 
the  fact  that  Thomas  Lincoln': 
aving  landed  at  or  near  the  mouth 
Of  Anderson  creek  on  some  occasion 
As  to  the  reason  for  his  locating 
Just  where  he  did,  there  are  difler 
ence  of  opinion.  Murr  (p,  319)  con 
tradlcts — on  the  basis  of  Dennis 
Hanks — the  "never  failing  sprin 
story,  but  relates  (Ibid)  that  "after 
going  inland  some  15  miles  he 
(Thomas  Lincoln)  met  a  man  named 
Carter,  with  whom  he  had  more  or 
less  acquaintance.  This  circumstance 
seems  to  have  largely  determined  his 
choice  of  the  location  which  he  made 
in'\the  midst  of  the  bush.  There 
were  seven  families  residing  in  this 
region  when  Thomas  Lincoln  made 
Choice  of  his  future  home." 

Warren  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  fanciful  hypothesis  on  the  score 
of  the  exodus  from  Kentucky,  saying 
(p.  292)  that  It  "cannot  be  described 
in  detail  with  reference  either  to  the 
route  taken  or  to  the  type  of  con- 
veyance used.  Again  the  Imagination 
of  the  biographer  has  been  given 
full  play.  Thayer  asserts  (p.  8)  that 
the  Lincolns  packed  their  belongings 
on  Thomas's  three  horses.  Another 
biography  (Nicolay  and  Hay,  p.  29) 
says  that  the  backs  of  two  borrowed 
horses  carried  their  househoul  ef- 
fects. Still  another  version  (Gore, 
p.  812)  pictures  the  conveyance  as  'a 
spring  wagon  to  which  the  two  horses 
were  hitched,'  remarking  that  'Mrs 
Lincoln  and  Sarah  were  seated  on  a 
bed  of  straw  In  the  front  of  the 
wagon.'"  Barrett  (p.  21)  sketches  a 
similar  word-picture,  adding  to  the 
caavan  an  "indispensable  cow"  and  a 
"large  dog,"  along  with  the  "not  too- 
spirited  or  over-fed  horse  in  a  har- 
ness probably  compounded  of  leather 
'and«hemp  cords  of  uncertain  age." 

Baker  adheres  to  the  two-part  mi- 
gration which  has  always  had  chief 
credence  In  southwestern  Indiana,  but 

its  first  episode  introduces  us  to 
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That  widespread  interest  has  been 
ardused  by  the  "Little  Sandy"  version 
of  Thomas  Lincoln's  coming  to  In- 
diana, is  shown  through  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Research  and  Refer- 
ence Committee  of  the  Indiana  Lin- 
coln Union  by  a  former  Indianlan, 
M.  S.  Jones,  now  connected  with  the 
Illinois  Printing  company,  at  Dan- 
ville in  that  state.  A  portion  of  the 
letter  reads  as  follows: 

"Noticing  an  Associated  Press  ar- 
ticle in  a  Chicago  paper,  in  which 
mention  is  made  of  the  ferry  on 
w4Uch  the  Lincoln  family  crossed  the 
Ohio  river  in  1817,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  you  would  consider  the  record 
of  'The  Navigator,'  written  in  1.811. 
published  in  1824  by  Cramer  and 
Spear  of  Pittsburgh.  You  probably 
know  the  book,  of  Which  I  have  a 
copy;  'Navigating  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi Rivers,  With  Ample  Account 
of  These  Much  Admired  Waters;' 
showing  plates  of  the  Ohio  river  in 
minute  detail,  islands,  sandbars  and 
currents,  with  description  of  each 
bank  of  the  river. 

"In  the  description— going  down 
stream,  of  course,. — is:  'Harden's 
Creek,  left  side.  In  a  fork  of  this 
creek  stood  Harden's  Fort,  built  at 
the  first  settlement  of  Kentucky.' 
(Describes  the  creek).  'Flint  Island. 
G7.'  (Describes  the  island.)  Gives  ac- 
count of  the  grounding  of  the  vessel 
Tuskarora,  1808,  owned  by  Jones  and 
Anderson.  'Clover  Creek,  left  side.' 
'Deer  Creek,  right  side.'  'Anderson's 
River,  right  side.'  (Indiana  side.) 
'Anderson's  Ferry,  right  side.'  'Five 
miles  below  the  ferry  Is  a  large  sand 
bar  called  Anderson's  Bar.'  " 

"Mr.  Jones  then  reverts  up  stream 
to  'Salt  River,  left  side,  with  three 
forks,'  proceeding  to  remark:  'The 
middle  one.  Rolling  Fork,  is  the  river 
on  which  Thomas  Lincoln  lived,  pad- 
dled himself  alone  with  his  outfit  to 
Its  mouth  and  across  the  Ohio  river 
when  he  made  his  first  trip  and  lo- 
cated his  claim  in  Indiana  as  is  on 
record  with  the  numbered  lots.  He 
returned  to  his  place  on  the  Rolling 
Fork  of  Salt  river  and  took  his  fam- 
ily and  belongings  to  Indiana  in  No- 
vember of  that  year,  1817.  Whether 
he  took  his  boat  only  to  the  mouth 
of  Salt  river  at  this  time,  or  crossed 
on  a  ferry,  is  not  really  known  but. 
if  any  ferry,  it  would  be  Andersen's. 
The  facts  as  above  are  given  in  Lin- 
coln's own  letter,  in  the  only  account 
which  he  wrote  of  his  boy  life.  He 
writes  in  his  own  hand:  'Here  I  ar- 
rived: at  the  age  of  eight,  and  here 
I  grew  up.' 

«    •  • 

"I  have  also  a  book  of  'Letters  of 
Morris  Birkbeck';"  continues  Mr. 
Jones,  "most  interesting,  in  which 
Ire  full  details  of  his  coming  from 
England  in  1817  with  his  family  and 
friends     taklne   nn    1»r>rt  <■» 


T 


move  ten  barrel*  of  whlakeyTI^ 
lima.  The  sale  of  the  form  for 
whiskey  has  been  shown  (Thayer,  p. 
8)  to  be  pure  fiction.  With  no  bar- 
rels of  whiskey*  to  transport,  we  have 
no  need  of  a  raft,  and  no  call  for  a 
river  trip.  Thus  the  removal  be- 
comes a  story  of  one  part." 

Warren  on  the  same  page  (291)  has 
observed  that  the  story  of  the  Lln- 
colns'  migration  Is  sometimes  told  in 
three  parts;  the  prospecting  trip,  the 
river  trip,  and  the  overland  trip,  the 
first  of  these  finding  a  staunch  pro- 
ponent In  the  Reverend  J.  Edward 
Murr  of  New  Albany,  who  asserted  In 
the  Indiana  Magazine  of  History  for 
December.  1917,  (p.  332)  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  was  on  a  visit  to  his  brother 
Joslah  In  Harrison  county  when  he 
decided  to  locate  In  the  new  and 
free  state  of  Indiana.  Som  of  the  de- 
scendants of  William  and  Joseph 
H:iks  have  held  to  a  "family  tradition 
that  the  Hankses  were  responsible 
lor  the  Indiana  migration  of  Thomas 
Lincoln,  but  Warren  expresses  his 
conviction  that  a  more,  directly  con- 
tributory circumstance  than  either  of 
these  lay  In  "he  fact  that  the  widow 
and  orphan  children  of  Hananlah 
Lincoln  lived  In  the  vicinity  of  Troy, 
on  Anderson  creek,  a  few  miles  back 
from  the  river. 

Murr  (p.  319)  describes  Thomas 
Lincoln's  "lonely  voyage"  as  termi- 
nating at  "Thompson's,  now  called 
Gage's  Landing,  a  short  distance  be- 
low the  town  of  Troy,"  where  "ha 
placed  his  cargo  in  the  care  of  a  set- 
tler by  the  name  of  Posey."  Although 
some  discrepancy  might  seem  to  oc- 
cur here,  since  Troy  has  always  al- 
leged that  "Thompson's  Ferry"  had 
its  Indiana  landing-point  at  the  base 
of  "Fulton  Hill,"  east  of  the  village; 
county  records  quoted  by  Goodspeed 
(p.  274),  shows  Francis  Posey  on 
April  17,  1811,  to  have  entered  365.52 
acres  in  fractional  section  15-6-8, 
which  lies  directly  on  the  Ohio  river 
one  mile  west  of  Anderson  creek, 
adjoining  fractional  section  14-6-3, 
where  Waller  Taylor  on  Ma;-  6,  1807, 
had  entered  122.U  acres  (Ibid),  Just 
below  the  mouth  of  Anderson. 

It  is  here  that  the  town  plat  of 
Maxvllle,  consisting  of  sixty-two  lots, 
was  laid  out  by  Wilson  Huff,  surveyor 
for  James  McDaniel,  April  12,  1841. 
(Goodspeed,  p.  368),  but  there  Is  no 
evidence  to  support  a  persistent  tra- 
dition which  has  even  crept  Into 
print,  that  Lincoln  once  lived  In  one 
of  two  weatherboarded  log  cabins 
'hat  still  stand  on  the  water  front 
street  of  Maxvllle.  These  two  build- 
ings are  shown  In  a  wood -cut  facing 
page  113  of  Barrett's  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  (edition  1865);  the  pic- 
ture styled  "Anderson  Creek  Ferry, 
Where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Ferryman  for 
Nine  Months,"  an  Incidental  circum- 
stance which  may  have  fostered  the 
romantic  story  In  question. 

Charles  T.  Baker's  (copyright) 
sketch  in  the  Grandvlew  Monitor  for 
February  12,  1928,  to  which  reference 
(was  made  last  week  In  this  cplumn, 


on  '  When  Thomas  TElijcol  n  made 
choice  of  his  future  home." 

Warren  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  fanciful  hypothesis  on  the  score 
of  the  exodus  from  Kentucky,  saying 
(p.  292)  that  It  "cannot  be  described 
in  detail  with  reference  either  to  the 
route  taken  or  to  the  type  of  con- 
veyance used.  Again  the  imagination 
of  the'  biographer  has  been  given 
full  play.  Thayer  asserts  (p.  8)  that 
the  Lincolns  packed  their  belongings 
on  Thomas's  three  horses.  Another 
biography  (Nlcolay  and  Hay,  p.  29) 
says  that  the  backs  of  two  borrowed 
horses  carried  their  houschoul  ef- 
fects. Still  another  version  (Gore, 
p.  812)  pictures  the  conveyance  as  'a 
spring  wagon  to  which  the  two  horses 
were  hitched,'  remarking  that  'Mrs 
Lincoln  and  Sarah  were  seated  on  a 
bed  of  straw  In  the  front  of  tin 
wagon."*  Barrett  (p.  21)  sketches  a 
similar  word-picture,  adding  to  the 
caavan  an  "indispensable  cow"  and  a 
"large  dog,"  along  with  the  "not  too- 
spirited  or  over-fed  horse  In  a  har- 
ness probably  compounded  of  leather 
and  hemp  cords  of  uncertain  age." 

Baker  adheres  to  the  two-part  mi- 
gration which  has  always  had  chief 
credence  in  southwestern  Indiana,  but 
in  Its  first  episode  Introduces  us  to 
a  Qrigsby  family,  making  Thomas 
Lincoln  a  guest  In  the  home  of 
Reuben  Grlgsby,  sr.,  "three  miles 
south  of  the  grave  of  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln;"  Lincoln  making  hi6  choice 
of  land  "to  the  north  of  the  Grlgsby 
home."  "While  here" — says  Bayer's 
(copyright)  article — "he  learned  of 
the  more  'direct  way  to  his  former 
home  in  Kentucky  by  way  of  Fort 
Blackford,  Hartford  City,  etc.,  and 
when  he  started  home  he  went  by 
way  of  the  old  Indian  trail  to  the 
mouth  of  Little  Sandy,  where  the 
Murpheys  had  a  wood  yard  and 
ferry." 

•    •  • 

A  Kentucky  map  published  in  1814 
In  Carey's  "Atlas  of  the  World  and 
Quarters"  shows  a  trail  leading  from 
Hardlnsburg  to  Yellow  Bank  (Owens- 
boro)  and  Henderson,  running  south 
of  Blackford  creek  which  then 
divided  Hardin  from  Ohio  county. 
Another  road  starting  from  Hardins- 
burg  angles  still  farther  south  below 
Panther  creek  and,  headed  toward 
Greenville  In  Muhlenberg  county, 
crosses  Rough  creek  at  Hartford,  thus 
by  no  means  a  "more  direct  way"  be- 
tween Little  Pigeon  creek  In  Indiana 
and  Knob  creek  in  Kentucky. 

The  tract  on  which  Thomas  Lin- 
coln had  'squatted'  prior  to  eventual 
legal  entry  was  practically  equidistant 
from  the  mouth  of  Anderson  and  the 
mouth  of  Little  Sandy;  the  Ohio 
river  between  Troy  (or  Maxville)  and 
Grandvlew  forming  the  ba'se  of  an  al- 
most equilateral  triangle.  Whether 
ferrying  across  at  "Thompson's," 
where  he  had  originally  landed  in 
Indiana,  or  at  "Murphey's,"  where  the 
Baker  article  describes  his  passage, 
Thomas  Lincoln  when  again  on  Ken- 
tucky soli  would  have  found  him-! 


miles  below  the  ferry  Is  a  large  sand 
bar  called  Anderson's  Bar."  " 

"Mr.  Jones  then  reverts  up  stream 
to  'Salt  River,  left  side,  with  three 
forks,'  proceeding  to  remark:  'The 
middle  one.  Rolling  Fork,  Is  the  river 
on  which  Thomas  Lincoln  lived,  pad- 
dled himself  alone  with  his  outfit  t<j> 
its  mouth  and  across  the  Ohio  rivci 
when  he  made  his  first  trip  and  lo- 
cated his  claim  In  Indiana  as  Is  on 
record  with  the  numbered  lots.  He 
returned  to  his  place  on  the  Rolling 
Fork  of  Salt  river  and  took  his  fam- 
ily and  belongings  to  Indiana  in  No- 
vember of  that  year.  1817.  Whether 
he  took  his  boat  only  to  the  mouth 
of  Salt  river  at  this  time,  or  crossed 
on  a  ferry,  Is  not  really  known  but, 
If  any  ferry,  it  would  be  Andersen's. 
The  facts  as  above  are  given  in  Lin- 
coln's own  letter,  in  the  only  account 
which  he  wrote  of  his  boy  life.  He 
writes  In  his  own  hand :  'Here  I  ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  eight,  and  here 
I  grew  up.' 

*    •  • 

"I  have  also  a  book  of  'Letters  of 
Morris  Blrkbeck';"  continues  Mr. 
Jones,  "most  interesting.  In  which 
are  full  details  of  his  coming  from 
England  In  1817  with  his  family  and 
friends,  taking  up  land  In  Illinois 
lust  across  the  Wabash  river  from 
Harmony.  There  is  a  beautiful  map 
In  this  book,  showing  the  lines  of 
route  overland  from  Pittsburgh, 
which  touched  the  Ohio  river  in  one 
or  two  places.  They  came  in  wagons 
and  on  horseback.  Then  there  Is  the 
settlement  at  New  Harmony,  where 
the  talent  of  the  best  learning  was 
teaching  during  the  years  1810  to 
1830.  There,  within  the  radius  of 
sixty  miles,  three  great  impulses  were 
being  set  In  motion,  down  In  one  lit- 
tle corner  of  Indiana!  It  thrills  me, 
and  If  my  contribution  is  any  good, 
I  am  glad. 

"I  am  a  'noble  Indlanian'  myself 
and  can  travel  (In  my  mind)  any  day 
clown  the  Wabash  river  with  a  special 
thrill  when  I  pass  between  the  banks 
where  New  Harmony  lies,  with  Lin- 
coln's boyhood  home  from  eight  to 
eighteen  on  one  side,  and  Morris 
Blrkbeck's  beautiful  house  and  lands 
and  $28,000  from  England  on  the 
other.  Talk  about  early  days!  Read 
his  wonderful  letters,  and  glory  in 
our  progenitors!     Yours  truly. 
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Old  Document  Found  in  Perry 
Courthouse  Tells  of  Lincoln 
Family  Moving  Into  Indiana 

'  1.  — (Special) —  horn*  vh<n  v..  k.j  i_.   _  . 


CANNELTON  June  1.  —(Special)— 
Lincoln   biographers  and  historians 
who  have  been  long  baffled  by  the 
i  problem  or  Just  where  Thomas  Linc- 
oln and  his  family  crossed  the  Ohio 
.river  from  Kentucky  into  Indiana, 
may  find  its  solution  in  a  document 
Just  discovered  by  Circuit  Judge  Oscar 
C.  Minor  in  the  Perry  county  court- 
I  house  here,  bound  as  an  insert  In 

Und  H>al  066(1  B00lC  "A"  Et  ?a*e*  9 
■  Under  date  of  August  20,  1866 
jJacob  Weatherholt,  Jr.,  then  aged  1\, 
.writes  in  his  own  hand:  ''My  father' 
Jacob  Weatherholt,  sr..  ferried  Thomas 
I  Lincoln  and  his  family;  wife  Nancy- 
daughter,  Sarah;  and  son  Abraham' 
[age  eight  years:  from  the  hllla  of 
Kentucky  to  Indiana;  consisting  of  a 
yok«  of  oxen,  a  cow,  a  cart  and  some 
I  camping  on  land  I  now  own,  and  next 
day  made  his  way  down  the  Indiana 
banks  of  the  Ohio  by  Indian  trails 
and  paths,  camping  the  second  night 
at  Rock  Island,  where  General  Lafay- 
ette was  wrecked  In  1835,  and  theni*  ulqi 
made  his  way  to  his  new  Indiana  'awross 


home  where  he  had  taken  up  a  Fed- 
eral land  claim  at  Vlncennea" 
The  document  further  states  that 
In  the  spring  of  1819  Thomas  Lincoln 
returned  to  bj*  old  Kentucky  home 
by  same  trail  and  brought)  back  with 
him  his  second  wife,  by  name  of 
Sarah  Bush."  «i 
Other  verified  facta  concerning  the 
^lC^niLare  glTen-  ^  Judge  Minor 
regards  the  document  as  indisputable 
prima  facie  evidence,  testimony  of 
a  nature  that  would  atand  In  any 
court  of  law,  since  In  a  concluding 
paragraph  the  wltneea  mentions  "this 
being  1866,  Just  60  years  back,  1816, 
since  I  first  knew  Abraham  Lincoln." 
The  signed  etatement  entered  at  the 
time  of  its  ,  writing  by  William  P 
Drumb,  recorder,  has  a  duplicate  In 
possession  of  Jacob  Weatherholt,  Jr's 
grandson,  Clarence  C.  Leaf,  who  owns 
part  of  the  land  referred  to,  and 
operates  a  ferry  between  his  home  at 
Toblnsport  and  the  Kentucky  town  of 
Ctoverport,    just    where    his  great 
grandfather  '  .  ferried    the  Uncolns 
'across.  S  " 


THE  BIGGEST  SYC«.  •  ^ 

Evidence  that  there  gr  ^ 

the  1800-s  a  sycamore  tr e«  ^  ^ 
one  blown  *oW»  ^"^^  with  being  the 

some  time  ago.  then  «•»  world>  has 
larger  broad-leafed  tree ff  ^ 

*een  found  P*  ^  ^  ^  the  state  U- 

torian,  in  an  old  m    the  tree. 

bl-ary.    Information  county,  was 

^icb  ™V°attter  Written    by  James 
contained  in  a  letter       ^        cw&eral 'Ad- 
Pickett  to  the  Western  Sun  ^ 
..rtiser.  of  Vincennes, Jo  ^remeDt  was 
to  PlcKett,  who  8^  Ruc*er.    James  S-. 
-messed      Jf^jS,  piemen  of 
Prather  and  S.  E.  wu  j^wflle",  the 

intelligence  and  ati  en s  £  .  The 

tree  was  65  feet  in  dr  s  ^  ^ 
Worthington  tree  was  *«  waS  a 

circumference  at base.  "It, 

hollow  18  feet  m  diamete^ a  ^ 
u  reported  by  a  have  stood  in  it 

wrote,  "that,  sixteen  horses,  na 


JSTSJfl^SS-  t«e  .nuohl 
I™    ban  one  blown  down  «• 
B    ■    *  „  Tnri  some  time  ago.  then 

SFfrlM    information  concern- 

'P'Ckt,tnCa  W  T«X  Bu*er. 
,TO     c  prather  and  S.  E.  Crutch- 1 

Worthington  tree  w 
once." 
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There  is  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  some  not  to  accept  anything  new, 
concerning  the  life  of  the  Lincoln 
family  while  living  in  Spencer  county.j 
This  is  regretable  for  the  reason  that 
the  deeds  and  incidents  were  so  thor- 
oughly neglected  during  the  early! 
years  of  the  ex-president's  greatness.1 
More  than  one  descendant  of  early 
settlers  has  told  the  editor  there  is 
much  more  than  may  be  obtained] 

"but  it  is  not  recognized  by  :  and  J 

 ."   It  is  also  true  that  all  matter! 

concerning  the  family  life  should  be 
carefully  weighed  and  proven,  but, 
the  popular  demand  is  for  additional! 
features.  Many  who  know  of  them; 
are  withholding  because  of  this  lack 
of  appreciation  among  the  class  re-l 
ferred  to.  Then,  too,  certain  propa^j 
ganda  has  entered  into  the  gathering! 
of  this  material,  until  greed  and  selr 
fishness  along  certain  lines  are  about 
to  dethrone  the  higher  purpose.  We 
trust  that  no  one  will  hide  any  facts 
they  may  have  as  out  of  the  mass  of 
evidence  will  be  sifted  the  genuine 
I  and  it  wil  lbe  a  welcome  addition  to  i 
'  public  reading  and  history.  | 


WW  a 

hoped 


TWO  KOCK PORT-CITIZENS 

BURIED  SUNDAY 


Alfred  H.  Yates. 

Alfred  H.  Yates  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land and  came  to  America  when  quite 
a  small  boy  and  lived  for  a  period  in 
Evansville,  but  came  to  Rockport  and 
began  business  for  himself  as  a  mar- 
ble cutter  and   dresser.    He   it  was , 
who  designed,  executed  arid— erected  I 
the  first  "marker    at,    thfi    p-ravp  of 
N"ahcy  Hanks  Lincoln,  and  the  S^,ude-  ] 
bakers  paid  him  for  the  work.  The 
marker  was  erected  in  3879.  j 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
church  for  many  years  and  the  editor  j 
of  The  Monitor  worked  with  him  In' 
Sunday  school  work  when  he  ,  first 
came  to  Spencer  county  in  October, 
1898.  He  was  a  man  who  loved  his  | 
church  and  humbly  and  glady  did 
many  deeds  for  the  building  of  The 
Kingdom  through  the  church  of  his 
choice  and  belief.  He  often  gave  evi- 
dence of  Christian  spirit  when  others 
ruled  against  him  in  Christan  work, 
but  his  faith  and  fidelity  never  fait- 
ered  and  he  continued  to  be  faithful 
to  such  charges  as  he  was  permitted 
to  do  and  he  excelled  in  many  deeds 
and  only  his  age  caused  him  to  be 
unpopular  with  the  younger  set.  He 
had  a  character  worth  copying  by 
many  young  men  of  today. 

In  civic  efforts  he  was  often  called 
upon  to  plan  and  also  execute  secen- 
er  and  decorations  for  various  enter- 
tainments and  programs. 

His  death  was  reported  early  Fri-  j 
day  morning  and  burial  was  in  Sun-| 
set  Hill  Cemetery  Sunday  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Nareissa  Ellis. 

Mrs.  Narcisba  Ellis,  age  66,  died  at 
the  home  of  her  sisters,  the  Misses 
Laura  and  Puss  Wright,  Friday  morn- 
ing and  burial  was'  in  Shiloh  Cemetery 
Sunday  afternoon. 


Uncle  Wea  Hall,  of  Spring  Grove, 
Kentucky,  who  came  over  to  attend 
the  Lincoln  monument  dedication  at 
Lincoln  City  last  week  wilt  spend 
three  or  four  weeks  visiting  rela- 
tives and  friends  here  before  re- 
turning. Uncle  Wea  is  in  bis  eighty 
fourth  year  and  was  born  and  raised 
in  this  county,  living  at  Santa  Olaas 
in  this  county  when  there  was  not  a 
bouse  between  his  father's  home  and 
the  Ohio  river  nine  miles  away.  He 
has  many  interesting  BMaol|ftB<|on|  "f 


LbVLinoalns  when  they  lived  in  this 


FROM  ROCKPORT  HERALD. 


a 


'Mr!  and  Mrs.  Henry  Dean  called 
Tuesday1  morning  and  left  with  us 
for  n  few  days  a  copy  of  The  Herald, 
\\  [published  in  Rockport,  Ind.,  Novem- 
ber '  i;  1844,  with  Jame*  C.  Veatch, 
editor.  'The.- contents  are  very  largely 
political,  and  announces  that  Henry 
Clay  ran  for  president,  T.  Freling- 
huy:en  for  '  vice  president,  and  state 
electors  were  Henry  S.  Lane,  of 
Montgomery  and  Joseplr-G.  Marshall, 
of  Jefferson;  John  A.  Braekenridge, 
cf  Warrick  county,  was  an  elector 
frpm  the  first  district. 

;  Among  the  items  is  the  following 
paragraph:  Mr.  Lincoln,  of  Spring- 
'field,  111.,  addressed  a  large  and  re- 
spectable audience- frt  the  court  house 
on  Wedhesday  evening  last,  upon  the 
'whig  policy.  His  '  main  argument" 
was 1  directed1  in  1  pointing  out  £he  ad-  J 
vantages  of  a  Protective  Tariff.  He 
hkndled  that  subject  in  a  manner 
that  done  honor  to  himself  and  the 
Whig  cause.  Other  objects  were  in- 
vestigated in  like  manner.  His  'speech 
was  plain,  •argumentative  and  of  an 
TipurV duration.  When  he  closed,  Mr. 
J."  Pitcher  arose  and  'delivered  a 
speech  In  his-  forcible  and  powerful 
manner.  He  eatoib&eU  'the  •  democratic 
policies  'in  an  unenviable  light,  at 
least  we  thought '  so. 
,.'  There  is  also  an  account  of  the 
boiler  explosion  on  the  'steamer,  Lucy 
Walker,  near  New  Albany,  with  great 
Joss  of  life.  _ 


Both  of  the  grand-mothers  of  John 
and  James  Mosby.  of  this  place,  knew 
Abe  Lincoln  as  a  boy  and_were  also 
quite  wen.  acquainted  witlThis  family. 
Elizabeth  Woods  Hammond's  parents 
owned  land  to  the  north  of  the  Lin- 
colri  tract  and  Abe  often  worked  for 
them  and  it  is  said  that  Abe  was  an 
at  hi»  task  and  when  night  came  or 
industrious,  studious  boy,  who  worked 
other  resting  periods,,  he  would  read 
or  study  as  occasion  permitted.  He 
was  a  popular  friend  of  Miss  Woods, 
but  she  resented  anything  more  than 
friendship.     Elizabeth  Finch  Mosby 
knew  Thomas  Lincoln  and  stated  that 
Milt  .  Kelley,   now   deceased,  was  a 
man  of  like  temperment  and  habits 
as  Thomas  Lincoln;  and  that  Thomas 
Lincoln  could  do  some  very  neat  work 
in  wood  with  his  saw,  axe  and  knife. 
^Abe  was  a  hustler,"  she  stated,  and 
rdlB..was  one  o£  the  school  teac  hers  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Lincoln  home 
in  later  years  after  the  Lincolns  had 
left  the  county.    The   evidence  con- 
tinues to"  accumulate  that  Abe  Lin- 
coln, while  using  all   of   the  advan- 
tages offered  for  an  education,  was 
quite  largely  a  self-educated  man. 

•  — 


Green  Taylor  Left  His  Mark  on 
Lincoln's  Face. 

While  interviewing  John  Rust,  age 
90,  at   his   home   near   the  ford  of 
Crooked  creek  on  the'old  Troy-Gen-, 
tryville  trail,  last  Sunday,  the  editor 
was  told  the  following  story:  j 

Green  Taylor,  a  son  of  James  Tay- 
lor,  told  me   at   the   time   Abraham ; 
Lincoln  was  being  taken  to  Illinois . 
for  burial  that  he  was  sure  Lincoln 
had  one  scar  that  he  put  on  him.    "It  | 
was  during  the  season  that  Abe  was 
operating  the  ferry  across  the  An- 
derson creek  for  my  father,  that  we 
were  told,  one  rainy  day  to  go  into 
the  crib  and   husk  corn.    While  we 
were  husking  the  corn,  Abe  taunted 
me  about  a  certain  girl  in  Troy  that 
I  did  not  like  and  kept  it  up  until  I 
tore  the  husk  off  a  big  ear  of  corn  j 
and  throw  the  ear  at  him.    It  struck, 
him  just  above  the  eye  and  the  scar 
remamigd  through  li^e."  j 


ABE  USED  AX  VERY  WELL 

William  Thrasher,  of  Lewisport, 
Ky.,  was  in  town  Sunday  and  stated 
that  his  gradfather,  Steven  McDaniel, 
operated  a  wood  yard  near  the  mouth 
of  Anderson  creek  in  1828  and  that 
Abe  Lincoln  was  employed  for  a  pe- 
riod of  time  and  that  young  Abe,  then 
nineteen  years  of  age,  was  the  best 
woodsman  of  the  entire  crew. 

L.    .:  — — :  . 


The  four  persons  who  are  to  portray 
the  part  of  Abe  Lincoln  in  the  histor- 
ical pageant  at  Rockport  on  July  4th 
are:  Frederick  Halbruge,  as  Lincoln 
when  a  child  of  seven;  VVil  iam  Pyle, 
ias  the  growing  boy;  Millarl  Huffman, 
the  youth;  and  William  Parsley,  as 
the  Lincoln  of  1844,  when  he  was 
campaigning  for  Henry  Clay. 


Find  Deed  Lincoln  Signed 

By  Tim  es  Swxial 

PETERSBURG,  Ind..  April  3. — A 
deed  signed  by  Abrahajn^LiucoIn 
March  3.  1865,  a  month"  before  he 
waTassassinated,  was  found  by  M.  C. 
Stoops,  while  searching  records  of  a 
newspaper  he  formerly  published 
here.  The  deed  was  for  renewal  of 
a  land  grant  to  Daniel  _C^lL_Clay 
township.  Pike  County 
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WHEN  THOMAS  LINCOLN  and 
his  family  started  their  pil- 
grimage'  from  Pigeon  Creek, 
Indiana  to  Illinois.  Abraham  had  been 
21  years  old  for  Just    one    day.  The 
caravan    was    comparatively    late  In 
leaving  Pigeon  Creek  mat  gray  morn- 
ing of  the  13th  of  February,  1830,  be- 
cause Abraham  was    pot    In  sight. 
Matilda  Johnston,  his  step-sister,  went 
in  search  of  him,  and  found  him  on 
the  hilltop  beside  his  mother's  grave, 
sobbing  his  farewell.    He  remembered 
the  start  of  the  Lincoln  wagou  for  In- 
diana 14  years  before    Abraham  was 
only  seven  then,  and  the  family  was 
much  smaller.    It  consisted  only  of  his 
father,  his  mother— Nancy  Hahks,  hlfl 
sister  Sarah  and  himself.   On  this  new 
lourney,  his  mother  and  sister  would 
not  be  with  them.    So,  he  permitted 
himself  the  luxury  of  weeping  at  their 
craves  before  he  joined  his  stepmother 
and  her  brood,  to  llgnten  their  jour- 
ney by  Ms  whimsical  Jests  and  good- 
natured  kindliness. 

This  was  a  momentous  occasion  for 
the  young  man  who  was  destined  to  be 
called  the  Great  Emancipator.  He  was. 


Was 


ham  had  saved  trom  being  shotu)b':- 
cause.  ho  explained,  "the  poor  little 
dog  looks  like  I  feel  sometimes.  Then 
there  was  "Honey."  another  dog  of 
Abe's.  If  it  had  not  been  for  his  mas- 
ter "Honey"  would  never  have  reach- 
ed Illinois.  During  the  lourney  from 
Indiana,  while  the  emigrants  were 
fording  an  Icy  stream,^  the  dog  had  to 
be  left  floundering  behind.  On  the 
other  side,  Abe  looked  around  for  his 
pet,  and  against  every  protest,  took 
off  his  shoes  and  waded  back,  with 
long  legs  bared  to  the  freezing  water, 
to  carry  the  shivering  and  whimper- 
ing dog  to  safety.  The  dog.  as  Lin- 
coln himself  afterwards  related,  gave 
"frantic  leaps  of  joy"  at  finding  him 
self  on  solid  ground  again. 

At  21.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  strap 
olng,  healthy  youth  who  worked  hard 
and  played  hard.  He  could  swing  an 
ax  with  more  force  than  any  man  in 
the  neighborhood.  Always  mild-man- 
nered and  good-natured,  he  could,  u 
need  be.  defend  himself  or  anyone 
else  whom  he  felt  was  being  maltreat- 
ed in  a  physical  encounter.  He  was 
the  champion  wrestler  of  the  country- 


mother  Hanks  by  interpolating  whole 
passages  from  It  while  reading  the  old 
lady's  Bible  aloud  to  her.  His  grand- 
mother saw  through  his  trick  after 
awhile  and  said,  "Abe,  I've  heam  the 
Bible  read  a  many  time  in  my  me. 
but  I  never  yet  heard  them  things  in 
it." 

By  the  time  Abe  was  15  he  was  mak- 
ing speeches  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  man  of  considerable  erudition.  The 
reason  was  that  he  had  managed  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  Scott's  'Lessons  in 
Elocution,"  which  contained  numerous 
selections  from   the  classics    and  n 
his  thorough  way.  he  memorized  the m 
all.    It  must  have  been    a  thrilling 
thing  to  see  the  tall,  rangy,  shabbily 
dressed  backwoods  boy.  standing  bare- 
foot on  a  stump,  expounding  mature 
wisdom  to  older  men.  and  sprinkling 
his  speech  with  quotations  from  Mark 
Antony's  Oration.  Cicero's  denuncia- 
tion of  Catallne.  and  grand  old  ut- 
terances   of    Demosthenes      it  was 
"blab"  school  training,  perhaps,  that 
made  the  mind  of  Lincoln  so  precise 
in  its  logic  that    he  could    write  a 
speech  that    was    a    masterpiece  oi 


The  Lincoln  family:  The  boy  a are:  Robert,  (who 


died  in   1926) ;    Thomas,    ("Tad"),   and  William 


Wallace  Lincoln 
at  21,  tall,  powerful.  kh*Uy  and  Just 
and  in  spite  of  little  schooling,  ne  fas 
«u  S  not  widely  read-   He  waa ^tlred" 
of  being  a  backwoodsman- and  he  bad 
visions  of  being  the  nrst  of  -the  Lin- 
coln's to  become  distinguished,  Am- 
bition and  high  hope*  birring  .within 
him  had  perhaps,    given-  him  .  ««ne 
fnSlng  of  his  great  destiny..  The  ha*, 
woods  of  Indiana  had  been  his  worcU 
laWfor  a  trip  down  the  river  to^New 
Chans'   He  knew,  though  that  there 
was  a  vast  world  berore  him,  and  he 

i  n  i  m  rinitn  Mflm«toir^ 


side.  Men  liked  him  because  he  was 
both  a  "he-man"  and  a  bpoklsh  man. 
He  «ould  talk  or  argue  better  than 
any  of  them.  He  could  juggle  figures 
deftly;  although  he  bad  gone  to school 
less  than  a  year  In  his  whole  life,  and 
had  only  been  taught  to  cipher  to  the 
Rule  of  Three.  His  cousin,  Dennis 
Hanks  Bald  of  him,  "There  was  suthin 
pecullarsome,  about  him.  I've  seen 
him  walk  into  a  crowd  of  sawln  row- 
dies and  tell  some  droll  yarn  and  bust 
sxe  i  them  all  up.  It  was  the  same  after  he 
-AU  exes  was  on 


thought  and  expression,  though  it  took^ 
less  than  five  minutes  to  deliver  It  at 
Gettysburg! 

To  New  Orleans 
During  the  years  that  Lincoln  was 
rising  before  d&yfcreak  to  read  or  to 
walk  miles  through  the  chill  of  a  win- 
ter's morning  to  borrow  a  book,  there 
were  potatoes  to  be  hoed,  and  ploying 
to  do;  planting,  for  both  his  father 
and  the  neighbors,  became  a  part  of  his 
job;  he  wielded  an  ax  in  the  woodlot  or 
tr>  on  (mnrnvisftd  slauehter-house  as 


I 


t  tleurutlng  Abe's  St  1st  Birthday 

The  Lincoln  family  bad  VJ0** 
„us  time-  the  day  before.  There  had 

Deen  chicken  for  dinner,  lor  it  W 
<>be-s  birthday  besides,  being  the  oc- 
„*Blon  of  a  farewell  to  old  neighbor.. 
Chicken  was  a  rare  treat  in  the  family 

,f  Thomas  Lincoln,  and  there  was  a 
-  t  berry  pie  besides.  Abe.  beaming  up- 

S  S  'Jm  and  the  meal  inf ormed 
them  "Well,  I'm  sure. glad  that  1  was 


Being  young.  Abraham  Lincoln  felt 
u,a\.  perhaps,  on  their  removal  from 
Pigeon  Creek,  the  Lincoln,  vfould  leave 
"Sen  of  sadness  and  hardship  behind 
.hem.  They  had  not  PrMPer5*  lnK*£! 
14  vcars  since  their  removal  from  Ken- 
tucky. There  had  been  Irreparable  loss 
n  the  death  of  Abe's  mother  and  sl* 
ier.  The  young  backwcodsjnafl,  even  at 
ms  age.  had  attained  a  depth  o ^eel- 
az  that  kept  him  always  mindful  oi 
htse  w\u>m  he  had  loved.  He  could 
aot  know  that  the  tragedy  tfW^ 
ror  Anne  Kutledge   was  still  'before 
i.tm.  He  could  not  pierce  the  stupen- 
dous drama  of  his  destiny.  So.  he 
.  bought,  the  Lincolns  would  leave  sor- 
row and  loss  behind  them  'on  fleeon 
..reek.  And.  his  confidence:  told  him. 
ruey  would  prosper.  His  youth  would 
not  grant  that  his  story  would  always 
be  as  he  later  described  it  as  having 
.  een.  quoting  from  Gray's  elegy.  •  the 
short  simple  annals  of  the  poor  ? 
Uncle  Dennis  and  Lincoln's  Dog 
The  family  party  which  set  out  on 
hat  Journey  from  Indiana  to  Illinois 
A-as  a  large  one.    There,  was  Thomas 
Lincoln  and  his  wife,  Abraham  s  be- 
oved  stepmother.  Sarah  Johnston  Lin- 
oin-    Abraham,    his   cousin.  Dennis 
i  tanks  and  his  wife   (who.  was  Mrs. 
Lincoln's  daughter),  Abe's  other  step- 
■  ister.   Elizabeth,   with   her  husband 
Levi  Hall,  and  Abe's  stepbrother,  John 
U   Johnston.    Then,  there  were  Abe's 
I  *o  dogs,  Oppur  and  Honey.  Oppur 
was  short  for  "Opportunity."  and  the 
.iog  in  question  was  a  rather  forlorn, 
iccreplt,  mangy  creature  which  Abra- 


him  whenever  he  riss  .  •  ,  And,  my. 
how  that  boy  could  chop  I  He  w»b  a 
master  band  at  maulln'  rails.' 

Women  loved  him :  because  of  his 
gentio1  kindliness.  hl»  awkward  court- 
esy "  his  whimsical  good  nature,  and 
his  droll  humor.  He  could  turn  his 
hand  to  anything,  and  he  did— help- 
ing his  stepmother  with  the  heavy 
work  about  the  cabin,  "tending  babies" 
for  neighbors— (Lincoln  always  adored 
children ) ,  and  entertain  lng  them  with 
bis  funny  stories.  He  loved  his  step- 
mother with  something  of  the  devo- 
tion wh}ch  be  had.  as  a  child,  given  to 
his  own"  mother,  and  Sarah  Lincoln 
often  said  that  she .  "loved  him  as  if 
he  were  her  dwn  son.  He  never  was 
disobedient,  or  spoke  a  cross  word  to 
me  in  his  life."  In  fact.  Abraham  was 
early  the  object  of  Sarah  Lincoln's 
most  motherly  attentions.     She  was 
quick  to  apprehend  his  precocious  tal- 
ents and  strong,  enduring  qualities, 
and,  like  hfs  own  mother,  she  encour- 
aged bljn  In  study  and  in  reading. 
Beading  and  Speaking 
At  21,  Abraham  Lincoln  bad  not 
read:  more  than  a  doze,n  books,  DUt  he  | 
knew  entire  passages  from  these  by 
jieart.  His  little  bit  of  "schooling" 
had  been  obtained  In  what  he  called 
a  ""blab"  school;  where  the  children 
learned  all    lessons    by    heart,  and 
chanted  them  in  a  monotonous  cho- 
rus. The  "Blab"  school  habit  of  mem- 
orizing served  htm  well.  As  he  grew 
older,  his  mind  was  almost  blotter- 
like  in  its  capacity   for  memorizing. 
Moreover,  the  paucity  of  books  caused 
him  to  assimilate  thoroughly  those 
that  did  fall  into  his  hands.  He  read, 
them  slowly,  lying,  at  night  in  his  cab- 
in loft  after  he  had  been  sent  to  bed, 
to  puzzle  over  some  idea  or  expression 
that  was  not  quite  clear  to  him.  Pre- 
cision of  thinking  was  always  neces- 
sary to  him-  He  wrote  out  passages 
that  intrigued  him,  using,  when  he  had 
riO  paper,  the  smooth  surface  of  a 
board.  He  knew  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  so 
well  -that  be  used  to  tease  his  Grand- 

 feagaai — -  


s — .':-J'"V..  '  „,„i,  "  Th.  later  Lincoln  left  the  wilderness  of  his 

part  of  the  day  s  work.    The  later  oc-  wilderness  of  his  un- 

cupatlon    though,  was  one  which  he   focuged    >mWtto^«  behlnd  nlm 
always  abhvrred     He  was  too  tender-  pj         Creek  ^  2  , 

hearted  foy  that  sort  of  Woody  .toll      »      hunclred  years  ago. 
and  the  gentle  spirit  of  Nancy  Hanks '  -  ■  •■«*W*SH 
Was  tpo  strong  in  him  to  allow  him 
to  be  content  with  the  rough  life  of 
a  backwoodsman.    Twice,  before  the 
migration  to  Illinois,  he  had  slipped 
out  of  the  forest,  and  down  the  river 
to  other  worlds.    When  he  was  17  he 
went   with   Levi     Hall    and  Dennis 
Hanks  to  cut  wood  lor  the  Ohio  liver 
boats     at     Posey's    Land.     On  that 
Job,  he  earned  his  first  white  shirt. 
He   collected   his  wages     in  "white 
domestic'!  at  26c  a  yard.    Two  years 
later,  he  laid  down  his  ax  long  enough 
to  make  a  real    Journey — down  the 
Ohio,  down  the  lordly  Mississippi,  to 
New  Orleans  and  the  Slave  Market 
with  a  cargo  barge.    On  that  trip,  two 
Significant  things  occurred.    He  looked, 
,for  the  first  time,  on  the  horror  that 
was  human  slavery,  and  he  earned  his 


John  A.  Breckenrldge  was  the  fore- 
most lawyer  in  the  community,  and 
had  gained  some  fame"  In-  criminal 
cases.  The  lawyer  soon  came  to  know 
Lincoln.  Years  later,  when  the  eager, 
gawky  youth  had    become  President 
of  the  United  States,^*  venerable  gen- 
tleman one  day  entered' his  office  In 
the  White  House,  and  standing  before 
him,  asked:  "Mr.  President,   do  you 
know  me?"  Mr.  Lincoln  purveyed  him 
for  a  moment,  and  then  quickly  smiled 
his  singularly  friendly  smile,  while  he, 
said,  "Yes,  I  do.  You   are    John  A. 
Breckenrldge.  I  used  to  walk  34  miles 
to  hear  you  plead  law  in  Booneville, 
and  listening  to  your  speeches  at  the 
bar  first  inspired  me  with    the  de- 

-      1c-  ' 


firbt  dollar.  He  told  the  latter  story  In 
after  years  to  Secretary  of  State 
Seward,  In  Mr.  Lincoln's  office  In  the 
White  House. 

"We  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chief- 
ly by  my  labor,  sufficient  produce  to 
Justify  us  in  taking  it  down  the  river 
to  sell.  After  much  persuasion,  I  got 
the  consent  of  Mother  to  go  and  con- 
structed a  little  flatboat,  large  enough 
to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of  things  that 
we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  the 
bundle,  down  to  the  Southern  market. 
A  steamer  was  coming  down  the  river. 
We  have,  you  know,  no  wharves  on  the 
western  streams;  and  the  custom  was, 
if  passengers  were  at  any  of  the  land- 
ings, for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  the 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on 
board.  I  was  contemplating  my  new 
Aatboat     and     wondering   whether  I 
could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it 
in  any  way,  when  two  men  came  down 
to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  trunks. 
Looking  at  the  different  boats,  they 
singled  out  mine  and    asked,  'Who 
owns   this?"    I    answered  somewhat 
modestly,  T  do.'  'Will  you  take  us  and 
our  trunks  to  the  steamer?'  asked  one 
of  them.  'Certainly,'  said  I.  I  was  glad 
to  have-  the  chance  of  earning  some- 
thing. I  supposed  that  each  of  them 
would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The 
trunks  were  put  on  my  flatboat,  the 
passengers  seated  themselves  on  the 
trunks,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the 
steamer.  They  got  on  board,  and  I 
lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  and  put 
them  on  the  deck.  The  steamer  was 
about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I 
called  out  to  them  that  they  had  for- 
gotten to  pay  me.    Each  man  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar 
and  threw  It  Into  the  bottom  of  m} 
boat.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes 
Gentlemen,  you  may  think  it  a  little 
thing,  and  in  these  days  it  seems  to 
me  a  trifle;  but  It  was  a  great  event 
In  my  life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that 
I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  dollar  In 
less  than  a  day,— that  by  honest  work 
I  .had  earned  a  dollar.      The  world 
seemed  wider  and  fairer  to  me.  I  was 
a  more  hopeful  and  confident  being 
from  that  time." 

Lincoln's  environment  did  not  keep 
him  from  having  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing which  he  sometimes  expressed  that 
his  eager  ambition  would  lead  him 
into  a  high  position— "one  that  would 
help  a  lot  of  people."  After  his  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  he  became  interested  In 
law,  though  he  did  not  undertake  the 
study  of  it  until  after  the  Lincolns 
had  moved  to  Illinois.  He  would  do 
his  chores  In  the  morning,  and  walk 
17  miles  to  Booneville,  the  county 
seat  of  Warwick  county,  to  attend 
court  when  it  was  in  session.  He  would 
walk  back  at  night,  in  time  to  do  the 
evening  chores — 34  miles  a  day! 


ITKNHjVU  famuli  hou>£N<$ 

.  Ao  there  has  Won  more  or  leas  of 
question  as  to  where  the  Turnham 
:amily  lived  hi  Spencer  county  dur- 
iiu-  the  Lncoln  period  of  rosidem 
1^1$  to  1830—1  will  give  some'dsta*. 
from  an  abstract  we  have: 

The  northeast  quarter  of  section 
32,  township  4  south,  range  6  west.^ 
containing  160  acres,' was  entered  by' 
Thomas  Turnham  January  28,  1813." 

Thomas  Turnham  to  David  Turn- 
ham,  deed  signed  and  acknowledged 
hefore  James  Wakefield,  recorder  of" 
Spencer  county,  October  8,  1827. 

David  Turnham  and  Nancy  Turn- 
ham  to.  William  R.  Kelley,  May  30, 
1^37;  recorded  July  15,  1837;  and  this 
deed  was  signed  by  grantors  before 
Thomas  .  Medcalf,  a  Justice  of  the 
IJea?e  of  Spencer  county. 

The  Lincoln  family  left  -Spencer' 
county  in  18S0;  and  David  Turnham 
5,1)11  lived  on  this  farm,  and  until  1837. 

W;iliam  R.Kelley  and  Nancy  Kei- 
ley  tc  William  Jcnes  and  Joseph  C. 
Richardson,  4-ugust  27*  1840;  thjs 
deed  was  signed  before  William^ 
Cr.gsby,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

William  Jones  and  Raechel  Jones 
to  William  R.  Kelley;  and  this  jdeetf 
was  signed  before  William  B.  Young, 
a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  October  %, 
1847.  ' 

William  R.  Kelley  and  wife  to  Aus- 
tin Kelley  (a  part  of  this  tract  sup- 
posed to  contain  fifty  acres),  deed 
signed  before  C  W.  Medcalf,  a  Jus-' 
tice  of  the  Peace,  April'  6,  1856.  This 
description,  reads   as   follows:  Thts 

!  grantor   conveys    and    warrants  to 

.  grantee,  beginning  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  the  northeast  quarter  of" 
section  32,  4,  5,  thence  east  eighty 
rods,  thence  south  sixty  rods,  thence 
southwest  with  a  cross  fence  seventy^ 
five  rods  to  a.  country  road  leading 
lion:  Elizabeth  to  Grandview,  thence 

I  with  said  road  forty-eight  rods  to  the 
half-mile  line  dividing  said  section, 
thence'  north  with  line  to  beginning. 

!  The  remainder  of  this  farm  was 
deeded  by  William  Kelley  and  wife 

<  to  George  Horsman,  before  Allen 
Crooner,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
March  10,  1864.  ; 

Commissioners  to  Lucinda  R-Browu,  j 
1 0y  acres;  deed'  signed  before  Charles  j 
Jbnes,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  of  Spen-  | 
cer  county,  April  30,  1886.  'j 
Lrcinda  R.  Brown,"  J.  A.  Brown, 
her  husband,  to  James  Farrow;  deed 
signed  before  Charles  Jones,  a  Jus-} 

J'ice  of  .the "Peace,  February  18,  1888., 
Amanda  J.  Farrow,  Eliza  L.  Leis- 
ring.  T.  A.  Farrow,  heirs  of  James  ' 
Farrow,  to   Mary   B.^Skelton,  deed 
before  Thomas  R.  Green,  aJustice 
:■:  the  Peace,  August  17,  1907.  j 
This  portion  of  the  farm  I  obtained! 
niained  the  location    of    tihe    old  . 
"urnham   house.  —  Mary  (Farrow; 
-kelton  in  Dale  Reporter.  ; 
••  -  •      '  ifi.  t«7  -  s  3  •  ••.••>  •  x..- > 
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August  9,  1933 


Mrs.  Thos.  tt.  Cory 
1428  Schiller  Avenue 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 


B«cr  MP  dams 

,  te»  MM  your  *»      ^"Si^  5 

Hlatorleal  ^onn«tion  .X»t  th.  tally 

Ho8h  Gordon. 

Possibly  you  are  aware  of  the  feet  the t  Woah 

1  11  tlnVi«  what  is  now  Spencer  County,  Indiana 

Gordon  entered  land  in  what  w         ^     ciose  hy  the  hone 

as  early  as  Deeemher  13,  1817.  se^xxng 

of  Thotaas  Lincoln, 

t*  ««  m  «ill  known  fact  that  he  and  Thomas Lincoln 
It  U  *™ll?^0™  Intended  the  seme  church. 
•*§»  cloee  friends  and  hoth  ettenoea  vm 

A8  kete  ae  April  19.  1829  no*  Gordon  and  hie  wife 
Hanoy  sold  some  land  to  John  Bomine. 

fcto  wklch  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  to  Nathaniel 

8 till  living  near  him." 

l.tt.r.  .Mch  «--  tar;ri^  th*t  they  h*~  Ml 
reply  *o  'ho.,  he  *^™*-JL;TO  t0  Lincoln  hi.toriene. 
prewired  end  ere  prooebly  unknot 

If  I  «*»  help  you  further  in  thi.  «tu>  I  rtW  * 
very  glad  to  do  eo. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

Director 

Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 
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Lincoln  Historic*!  Be search  Foundation 


a  a 


August  30,  1933 


Wra.  Thontae  M.  Cory 
1428  fehl  n»r  Aire, 
Littler  Bock,  Ark, 


Vy  dear  Krt,  Ooryj 

2-rrv£^  ^  (yt^-z^^^^^^WM  wary  gl*&  in**®*  to  hear  from  ymf^A/J^ 

learn  of  y  :^r  Interest  in  the  Gordm  family,     I,  > 
quite  certain  that  the  Gordon*  lived  near  the  Lincolns 
in  Ctttiftrj  old  Ntt**  ft**  was  msabetbtown 

and  possibly  she  could  write  to  the  clerk  there  for 
^nfor*ation, 

/? .  Such  information  as  I  have  an  th*  Indiana 
Gordena  I  will  be  £lad  to  send  on  the  attached  sheet. 

1  ocme  asrosa  further  information  about 
this  family  I  wUI  be  very  gl«d  to  advise  you,  &«  it 
is  very  evident  they  were  very  closely  associated  wHb 
the  lincolns. 

m    ,    ^     1  ?PW  hflT*  corne  across  tht  Bertlett*  name  in 
Kentucky  so  T  could  not  be  of  any  assistance  to  you  in 
the  maternal  ancestry. 

Thank  yew  for  the  name  of  John  Gordon's  «on. 
to  whom  T  will  write.  /  t/  /} 

*>ry  sincerely  your  a, 

yy  LlWivw    r  Director 

Jjr*  i  Unc;ln  Historical  Hesearch  foundatio 


0  /^C^E^t> 


4  zsC^^ 


"^tU. 


Z^/Ljf    y^Z^L^y    ^i^^^  ^x^^€^  ^2^?^?  "/tlz^L,? 
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Many  f  riends  Played' a  Part  in 

The  Development  of  Lincoln 


Kansas  State  College  Professor  Lists  Group,  Including  the  Rail  Splitter's  Step- 
mother, Who  Influenced  Character  and  Lent  Helping  Hands  to  the  Great 
Emancipator— Tradition  of  Neighbor  liness  Figures  Large  in  Career  of  Man 
Whose  128th  Anniversary  Is  Observed  Today. 


Abraham  Lincoln,  bom  128  years  ago  to- 
day, is  viewed  less  as  a  phenomenon,  more 
as  a  man  clearly  related  to  his  frontier  en- 
vironment in  the  following  article  by  C.  E. 
Rogers,  head  of  the  department  of  indus- 
trial journalism  and  printing,  Kansas  State 
college.  It  is  based  on  the  research  of  a 
veteran  student  of  Lincoln  lore. 

THE  Lincoln  of  legend  Is  a  self-made 
man,  a  sort  of  spiritual  emergence  of 
a  tribal  god  of  America.  But  the  Lin- 
coln of  reality  was  plastic  clay  passed 
from  hand  to  hand  by  human  potters  there  in 
the  frontier  communities  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  asserts  Dr.  Edwin  Cyrus  Miller  of  Kan- 
sas Slate  college,  life -long  student  of  Lincoln 
and  product  of  a  rural  environment  similar  to 
that  from  which  Lincoln  emerged.  Dr.  Miller 
has  studied  all  the  important  works  among  the 
more  than  5,000  published  books  and  pamphlets 
on  Lincoln.  He  has  visited  every  place  in  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana  and  Illinois  which  is  associated 
with  the  life  of  this  illustrious  man. 

From  all  those  who  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  Lincoln,  Dr.  Miller  has  selected  seven- 


DR.  EDWIN  CYRUS  MILLER,  PROFESSOR  IN  PLANT 
PHYSIOLOGY  AT  KANSAS  STATE  COLLEGE,  MAN- 
HATTAN, AND  LINCOLN  STUDENT. 


teen  men,  one  woman,  and  one  small,  crowd- 
like group  of  men.  They,  says  Dr.  Miller,  made 

Lincoln. 

Though  Dr.  Miller's  field  is  botany— he  is  a 
world  authority  in  plant  physiology  and  pro- 
fessor of  this  subject — Lincoln  has  been  his 
hobby  and  hero  ever  since  he  first  formed  im- 
pressions in  a  little  log  cabin  farm  home  in 
Southern  Ohio  a  few  years  after  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War.  Says  Dr. . MUlfix;^. J,'min*m 


Salem  rough-and-ready  fighters,  who  formed 
Lincoln's  first  political  machine. 

Bowling  Green— Justice  of  the  peace  at  New 
Salem,  who  was  a  Democrat  but  urged  Lincoln 
to  enter  politics  in  order  that  that  portion  of 
the  country  might  be  represented  in  the  legis- 
lature.  Let  him  read  his  law  books. 

Mentor  Graham— New  Salem  teacher,  who 
*helped  Lincoln  master  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar and  of  surveying,  and  helped  him  prepare 
the  first  Lincoln  state  paper— his  address  to  the 
people  of  Sangamon  County  in  support  of  his 
candidacy  for  state  representative. 

John  Calhoun— Sangamon  County  surveyor, 
who  hired  Lincoln  as  his  assistant,  thus 
enabling  him  to  earn  money  and  gain  a  wide 
acquaintance  among  voters. 

James  Short— A  well-to-do  farmer  of  New 
Salem,  who  bid  in  Lincoln's  surveying  instru- 
ments and  horse  when  they  were  taken  on  a 
judgment  and  restored  them  to  the  impov- 
erished young  politician. 

Coleman  Smoot— New  Salem's  "rich  man," 
who  lent  Lincoln  $200  with  which  to  buy  a  suit 
of  clothes  and  to  pay  his  traveling  expenses 
occasioned  by  his  election  to  the  state  legisla- 
ture. 

Joshua  Fry  Speed— Springfield  merchant, 
who  shared  his  lodging  room  with  Lincoln  when 
he  was  unable  to  furnish  one  for  himself. 

William  Butler— Springfield  political  leader, 
who  boarded  Lincoln  free  and  used  his  in- 
fluence to  advance  him  to  a  place  of  promi- 
nence in  the  state  legislature. 

John  Todd  Stuart— Lincoln's  first  law  part- 
ner, the  foremost  Whig  leader  in  Illinois,  rep- 
resentative in  congress.  Officer  in  the  Black 
Hawk  War  where  he  met  Lincoln  and  urged 
him  to  study  law. 

Steven  Trigg  Logan— Lincoln's  second  law 
partner.  Polished  lawyer  with  capable  business 
methods. 

a     William   Henry   Herndon— Lincoln's  third 
1  law  partner.    Abolitionist,  astute  politician. 
Leonard  Swett— Illinois  attorney  and  close 
personal  friend  of  Lincoln,  who  was  in  part 
responsible  for  starting  the  Lincoln-for-Presi- 
dent  boom. 

David  Davis— Illinois  district  judge  with 
whom  Lincoln  rode  the  circuit,  who  managed 
Lincoln's  candidacy  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nomination,  and  whom  Lincoln,  as 
President,  appointed  justice  of  the  United 
States  supreme  court. 

Jesse  W.  Fell— Publisher,  businessman,  poli- 
tician, and  one  of  the  original  boosters  of  Lin- 
coln (for  President 

three  periods  of  growth. 

The  years  of  importance  in  Lincoln's  charac- 
ter growth  naturally  divide  themselves,  accord- 
ing to  his  place  of  residence,  into  three  periods 
He  lived  for  fourteen  years  previous  to  hi.' 
coming  of  age  on  his  father's  Pigeon  Creel- 
farm  in  Indiana  near  the  village  of  Gentry  - 
ville,  hence  this  span  is  known  as  the  Gentry- 
vDle  period.  The  next  seven  years  are  as- 
sociated with  Lincoln's  life  at  New  Salem,  111.- 
the  New  Salem  period.  Then  followed  the 
Springfield  period,  from  his  twenty-eighth  year 
until  his  election  to  the  presidency. 

Gentryville  included  the  widely  publicized 
log-cabin  days.  The  Lincolns  lived  in  a  hut 
that,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  modern 
middle  class  American  standards,  was  in- 
credibly primitive.    It  was  constructed  of  un- 


  I  /  _ 

•  When  oue  contemplated  the  attainments  of  hewn  logs.  Its  one  and  only  room  was  oiuy 
i.ny    great    personage    he    is    perplexed    to  18  by  20  feet  in  size.   At  one  time  in  Lincoln's 

fathom  how  much  of  that  success  is  due  to  the  childhood  no  fewer  than  nine  persons  lived  in 
inherent  qualities  possessed  by  the  individual  this  room. 

and  how  much  is  due  to  the  favorable  cii  cum-  But  Sarah  Bush  Lincoln  brought  order  and 
Mances  in  life  presented  for  the  proper  exer-  harmony  into  this  log  cabin  household.  As  she 
cise  of  these  inherited  faculties.  The  example  scrubbed  the  grimy  hands  and  face  oi  her  stcp- 
of  Lincoln  is  no  exception.  son,  his  mind  by  her  example  as  by  her  vi':- 

"While  he  had  the  native  ability  necessary  iQrous  personality  was  turned  upon  a  disciplined, 
lor  his  attainmejits  and  the  astuteness  to  make  jself-respectlng  plane.  Abe  Lincoln  was  res- 
the  most  of  the  opportunities  presented,  there  cued  from  an  oblivion  toward  which  all  his 
were  a  score  or  more  individuals  who  made  environment,  save  only  her  timely  influence, 
possible  the  right  opportunity."  was  carrying  him  with  the  unemotional  cer- 

the  friends  of  Lincoln  t^ty  ofT  commonplace  circumstance. 

Tom  Lincoln,  stirred   to  action,  put  in  a 

The  characters  in  the  drama  of  Abraham  puncheon  floor,  overhauled  the  fireplace,  in- 
Lincoln  Dr.  Miller  sets  down  thus:  stalled  a  door,  fashioned  greased  paper  for  a 

Sarah  Bush  Lincoln— Second  wife  of  Tom,  window.  Something  of  a  carpenter,  he  made, 
stepmother  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Although  beds  of  poles  and  constructed  a  table,  stools 
illiterate,  had  an  appreciation  of  culture  and  and  hickory  chairs. 

refinement.  Alter  his  stepmother  came  David  Turnham, 

David  Turnham- Well-to-do  farmer  and  jus-  William  Wood  and  William  Jones,  all  Gentry- 
tice  of  the  peace  living  near  Gentryville,  who  ville  friends.  They  were  his  boyhood  neighbors 
lent  Limoln  the  first  law  book  he  ever  studied,  whom  young  Abe  knew  best  and  respected  most. 
A  follower  of  Clay.  They  were  above  the  ordinary  in  ability  and 

William  Wood — A  small  farmer  of  Gentry-  they  were  ardent  followers  of  Henry  Clay, 
ville.  who  subscribed  to  newspapers- and  let     Turnham  was  a  farmer  and  a  justice  of  the 
Lincoln  read  them.    An  ardent  practitioner  peace,  six  years  older  than   Lincoln  Some 
and  advocate  of  temperance.  time  before  Lincoln  left  Gentryville  he  bor- 

William  Jones— Gentryville  storekeeper  and  rowed  from  Turnham  and  read  with  great  thor- 
a  lollower  of  Clay,  who  first  interested  Lincoln  oughness  a  book  that  influenced  the  thread  of 
in  politics.  his  whole  life,  for  the  book  contained  the 

Denton  Offut— New  Salem  merchant,  who  A  B  C's  of  American  law  and  political  phi- 
made  Iincoln  manager  of  his  store,  losophy.    It  was  a  500-page  volume  entitled 

Clary^Grove  Boys— Youthful  gang  pf  New  "Revised  Laws  of  Indiana,"  Lincoln's  intro- 
duction' to  law.   He  read  the  book  man?  times; 
Besides  the  400  pages  of  laws,  it  contained  the 

Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  los°Phy-  Turnham,  Wood  and  Jones  had  been 

the  first  twelve  amendments,  the  Virginia  act  B00d  teacners- 

of  cession  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  the  or-  THE  move  to  Illinois. 

dinance  of  1787,  th3  act  of  admitting  Indiana     In  February,  1830.  the  month  and  the  year  In 

and  the  first  state  constitution.  which  Abe  came  of  age,  the  Lincolns  moved 

LIBRARY  OF  STEPMOTHER.  JSnSSSf^  t0  •*  ^  ***** 

of  the  Sangamon  River,  eight  miles  southwest 
One  of  the  Lincoln  traits  upon  which  all  of  Decatur,  111.,  and  a  frontiersman's  walking 
biographers  agree  is  his  passion  for  reading,  distance  from  New  Salem.    Denton  Offut,  a 
He  was,  of  course,  encouraged  by  his  step-  uttle  man  always  bubbling  over  with  mercantile 
mother,  and  though  she  could  not  read  it  was  P/"ojects'  sent  for  John  Hanks  and  Lincoln  in 

rs  -i **  of  tti  Abe  iirst  no:sviiTpS1S5n„,h^.woS,kr 

Before  she  came  to  the  Lincoln  cabin  it  con-  The  Offut  river  enterprise  led  to  the  formation 
lamed  no  books,  not  even  the  Bible.  His  step-  of  a  friendship  between  Abe  and  the  merchant, 
mother's  library  included  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  resulting  in  Lincoln's  being  invited  to  assist 
"Pilgrim's    Progress,"    "Sinbad    the    Sailor  "  °ffut  m  a  store  which  he  planned  to  open  at 

Aesop's  Fables  and  the  Bible.  These  Lincoln  Saneamon  in^lv^f  ^efh&m\et  on,the 
■„  j  ,        ,  ...  oangamon  in  July,  1831.    Otfut  made  a  hero 

nad  consumed-perhaps  partly  by  the  light  of  0f  his  tall,  strong  assistant  and  wagered  a  be? 
Jogs  in  the  cabin  fireplace  before  he  came  upon  of  $5  that  Lincoln  could  throw  anybody  who 
the  Turnham  volume.  would  wrestle  with  him.    The  other  merchant 

In   this  informal  university  of  the  back-  selected  as  his  champion  Jack  Armstrong,  lead- 
woods,  another  neighbor,  William  Wood  was  er  .°f  thf  01Jary  Grove  Boys'  a  gang  of  rousn" 
*be's  nrnfMw  of  Vndi.v,  n  Z         »u   and-ready  young' fellows  who  lived  in  a  settle- 
Abe  s  piofessor  of  English  composition.    Abe  ment  three  miles  from  New  Salem, 
called  him  'uncle."    This  interested  neighbor,     The  two  wrestlers  were  evenly  matched  and 
45  when  Abe  was  18,  read  Lincoln's  crude  poetry  after  many  futile  efforts  in  which  they  tried 
and  adolescent  prose,  encouraged  and  criticized  every  trick  of  the  contest  and  exhausted  most 
the  young  writer.    Wood  subscribed  to  Cin-  of  their  strength,  Lincoln  offered  a  truce, 
cinnati   newspapers  containing   ably  written     "Jack,  let's  quit,"  said  Abe.    "I  can't  throw 
editorials  and  speeches  by  Henry  Clay  and  you— you  can't  throw  me  " 
other  public  men  of  the  day  and  had  in  his     With  this  sporting,  good  humored  proposal 
possession  magazines  and  pamphlets  on  tem-  the  contest  ended  a  draw.   From  that  moment 
perance.    Abe  borrowed  the  newspapers  and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  became  Abe's  friends  and 
mastered  their  contents.    Thus  he  obtained  as  time  went  on  he  became  their  hero, 
naming  in  writing,  speaking  and  understand-     The  Clary  Grove  boys  formed  the  nucleus  of 
ing  the  currents  of  thought  in  the  greater  a  Political  machine  which  carried  Sangamon 
world  outside  his  community  and  incidentally  c°unty  for  Lincoln  when  he  ran  for  a  seat  in 
became  a  firm  believer  in  abstinence  from  to-  the  state  legislature.    In  Lincoln's  first  race, 
baeco  and  liquor.  a  year  after  he  became  a  resident  of  New 

The  reading  of  his  young  manhood  which  Salem.  only  three  votes  of  the  208  cast  in  the 
more  than  anything  else  turned  Lincoln  toward  Precinct  opposed  him,  though  he  was  defeated 
his  ultimate  place  in  history  was  that  leading  m  the  county  as  a  whole.  Lincoln  enlisted  for 
paper  of  the  West,  the  Louisville  Journal,  ex-  the  Black  Hawk  War,  so  did  the  Clary  Grove 
ponent  of  Henry  Clay's  theories  of  government.  boys-    They  elected  him  captain,  with  Jack 

The  Louisville  paper  came  to  William  Jones!  Armstl'ong  as  top  sergeant.  After  Lincoln's 
Gentryville  merchant  and  landowner.  Jones]  failure  in  the  grocery  business,  friends  rallied 
like  Turnham  and  Wood,  was  a  National  Re-  ^°  him-  Tney  obtained  his  appointment  as 
publican  and  follower  of  Clay.  These  three,  Postmaster  at  New  Salem  and  the  post  of 
and  the  newspapers  they  lent  Lincoln,  surely  assistant  county  surveyor.  In  his  second  cam- 
impressed  him  with  the  need  of  applying  Clay's  Pai&n  they  elected  him  state  representative  in 
program  to  the  social  and  economic  life  of  this  the  general  assembly  from  Sangamon  County, 
frontier  country.  After  Lincoln  moved  away  a  Potion  he  held  consecutively  for  four  terms, 
from  Gentryville  he  became  an  ardent  Whig. 
The  political  lessons  that  he  learned  while' 

P  murine*  lln>  Vwa  ma    a    nort   nt  Viie  »n»t<i~a  r\M 


WORK  OF  MENTOR  GRAHAM. 

'  Salem  made  a  deep  impres- 


sion upon  the  sensitive  Lincoln  nature.  The 
impact  of  Mentor.  Graham's  personality  per- 
haps had  the  most  profound  effect  of  any  upon 
him.  It  was  Graham  who  inducted  Lincoln 
into  political  life  at  New  Salem  when  he  ap- 
pointed him  clerk  of  the  election  at  the  very 
start  of  his  New  Salem  residence.  Graham  ad- 
vised Lincoln  to  study  grammar  and  helped  him 
master  its  rudiments.  Also  he  tutored  him  in 
surveying  so  that  he  could  accept  the  position 
of  deputy  surveyor  in  the  county.  Graham 
assisted,  advised  and  criticized  the  writing  of 
Lincoln's  early  political  papers. 

Although  he  was  then  not  a  member  of  the 
bar,  Lincoln  was  permitted  to  practice  law  in 
embryonic  fashion  at  New  Salem.  The  justice 
of  Lhe  peace,  Bowling  Green,  used  to  let  tall, 
droll  Abe  argue  a  case  now  and  then.  Abe  en- 
tertained the  rural  judge  The  300-pound  bulk 
of  justice  would  shake  with  laughter  at  Lin- 
coln's long  tales.  But  Green  was  duly  -im- 
pressed also  with  Lincoln's  ability.  Meanwhile 
Lincoln  was  learning  easy  lessons  in  law. 

It  was  John  Calhoun,  the  county  surveyor, 
who  appointed  Lincoln  his  deputy,  who  ad- 
vised Lincoln  to  study  law  seriously.  But  an 
even  greater  contribution  toward  shaping  the 
Lincoln  career  was  his  appointment  as  deputy 
surveyor.  The  work  helped  provide  Lincoln 
with  much-needed  funds  and  it  gained  him  an 
opportunity  to  widen  his  acquaintance  over  all 
of  Sangamon  County  later  to  be  capitalized  as 
political  equipment. 

Lincoln's  success  as  a  politician  in  the  legis- 
lature resulted  in  the  Sangamon  County  rep- 
resentatives obtaining  the  removal  of  the  state 
capital  to  Springfield.  And  because  Lincoln 
was  leader  of  the  group,  he  became  a  hero  in 
Springfield.  To  that  city  therefore  he  went  to 
practice  law  in  1837,  having  been  admitted  to 
the  bar  the  same  year. 


O.    V.  BROWN 

PRESS  NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHS.  SCENIC  SOUTHERN 
INDIANA.    OHIO    RIVER    AND    ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 
HISTORICAL  LANDMARKS. 

DALE.  IND. 

May  10  1936. 

Lincoln    Life  Insurance  Co., 
Dr.  Louis  A.  barren, 
Fort  v.ayne  Indiana. 
Dear  sir : 

Just  lately  the  collection  "of  mine  has  several  more 
letters  and  hooks. 

A  letter  to  Sentry  Store  .Spencer  Co.  Ia. from  Bardstown  Ky. 
School  and  James  Gentry  account  hook.  Paper  showing    sale  of 
a  negro  girl. School  Agreement  of  1834, Old  notes  to  Jo si ah 
Crawford .Paper  of  181?  showing  names  of  James  L.  Cooper, 
David  Turnham.John  Taylor,  and  Isaac  Whiteside.    Another  of 
183:  with  names  of  James  Gentry  and  James  L.  Cooper. 

School  attendance  hook  shows  names  of  Grigshy , Gentry , 
Kelly,  Bomine , Crawford , Sally .Hagen, Ho  skins , Parker , 0  skins , J  ackson , 
Poll ard, Posey, ITason, Harris .    Teachersname  was  J. L .Cooper .August 
15th  1836.      Mr.  J. W. Cooper  now  living  in  Dale, Carter  Township. 
Spencer  County,  Indiana,  has  an  old  violin  case  full  of  old 
papers  , mostly  tax  reciepts,so  I  look^over  them,  Em  Barker  and 
several  others  names  are  mentioned. 

Miss  Jsaphine  Eiohey.of  654  I.  Columhia  St.,  Frankfort  Indiana 
says  the  old  law  hook  of  David  Turnhame,the  one  that  A.Lincoln 
read  while  he  was  in^ town ship, is  now  located  in  some  Lihrary;  0 

Find  enclosed  card  for  Lincoln  Lore. 

Yours  truly, 

O.V.Brown. 


May  13,  1938 


V  • 


Mr.  0.  V.  Bro?/n 
Dale,  Indiana 

My  dear  Mr.  Bro?m: 

'"'hanl-  you  vory  much  for  the  intv rest- 
ing information  you  hr?ve  gathered  about  the  Lincoln 
family  and  ale*  for  the  poetal  card  pictures  -which 
you  enclop^d.    I  hope  to  he  able  to  go  dorm,  end  eee 
you  again  one  of  these  days* 

Very  truly  yours. 


LAWtBS 


director 


/ 


* 
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MONITOR,  September  29,  1938. 


LINCOLN  HISTORY  STORIES 


How  About  Libraries  of  the 
Lincoln  Neighbors 
In  the  last  issue  of  The  Monitor  at- 
tion  was  eaJUed  to  the  450  volume 
library  of  Lawyer  John  A.  Bracken- 
r-dg-e,  near  Boonville;  and  this  started 
some  questions  and  thoughts  about 
seme  .other  libraries  of  the  Lincoln 
neghbors  during  the  residence  of  the 
Lincoln  fa.mily  in  this  county. 

There  is  more  than  just  tradition 
concerning-  some  of  the  libraries  of 
these  neighbors  and  from  the  writ- 
I  er's  knowledge  gained!  through  about  j 
thirteen  years  of   research   and  ac- 
quaintanceship  among   the  descend- 
ants of  a  few  of  the  Lincoln  neigh- 
bors this  estimate-— in  other  words, 
purely  a  guess—  of  the  size  of  some 
of  the  libraries  of  the  Lincoln)  neigh- 
bors previous  to  the  year  of  1830. 
I  _  Home  Volumes 

Rev.  Peter  Brooner  ....   20 

Rev.  Jchn  R  chardson  20 

i  Reuben  Grig-sby,  Sr   ^  ...100 

j  which  includes  the  text  dooks  of 
I     the  children  brought  from  colleges 

'  j  William  Jones   40 

I  j  c°l-  Bill  Barker  20 

1  Jcsiah  Crawford   44 

'  1  David  Turnham   .  '  40 

I  George  Huffman  '  40 

'Niahr  and  Austin  Lincoln  .  .  20 

Walt<J$:  Taylor  20 

Fr£Qi:is.  Posey   20 

James  Gentry  

I I  Acqujlla  Huff,  a  surveyor  20 

'  JVrusha  Ray  family     20 

j :  John  Carter   10 

:  Wll'am  Kelley     ..  20 

'  Uriah  Lamair   20 

I  Tsylor  Basye   20 

Samuel  Hammond  20 

I  Daniel  Grass  10q 

John  Pitcher   !  !  ^100 

I  And  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
families  within  a  distance  of  twenty- 
fiwp  miles  of  the  Lincoln  home  during 
Abe's  main  reading;/  years.  1825-1830; 
and  there  were  likely  at  least  four 
hundred  other  families  —  not  all  of 
whom  were  ill  Iterate  and  devoid  of 
broks.  But  suppose  the  estimate  is 
ity  In— |e  end,  allowing  for  duplica- 
tions, how  many  volumes  would  you 
suggest  came  within  the  reach  of 
the  young  Abe  Lincoln? 


Indianapolis,  Indiana 
February  12,  1958 


rom  the  Indiana  Forest 


It  was  a  day  in  1844. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  then  35  had 
come  back  to  Spencer  County,  Indi- 
SSffS  greet  the  friends  and  neigh- 
bors of  his  boyhood. 

He  made  a  speech  for  Henry 
Clay  who  was  running  for  presi- 
dent What  must  have  been  more ^ 
hU  heart,  however^  rfMg  m 
a,  poem  he  wrote,  titled  'My  Cftua 

hTtdwT^t  very  good  poetry.  But 
the  depth  of  its  sentiment  is  unmis- 
takable: ' 

My  childhood  homo  I  «e  a9ain, 

And  fdden  with  <»• 

There's  *jie««u«  in  «*»  **>•• 
0  Memory,  tfcou  midway  wPfW 
'Twhrt  <K»*n  and  paradito, 


In  dreamy  shadow*  rise! 
Hear  twenty  years  hare  passed  away 
Since  here  I  hid  farewell 
To  woods  and  fields  and  scenes  of  play, 
And  playmates  loved  so  well. 

Abraham   Lincoln   never  forgot 
his  Hoosier  heritage. 

On  numerous  public  occasions 
he  made  it  a  point  to  remark  that 
he  was  "raised"  in  Indiana. 

Someone  has  said  that  England's 
battles  were  won  on  the  playing 
fields  of  Eton. 

In  that  sense,  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  the  Union  was  saved  and  the 
slaves  were  freed  because  this  man, 
whose  birthday  anniversary  a  grate- 
ful nation  observes  today,  was 
"raised"  in  the  God-given  majesty 
of  the  primeval  Indiana  forest. 


CRAWFORD  HOUSE 


This  cut  shows  the  house  of  Josiah  Crawford,  where 
Abraham  and  Sarah  Lincoln  were  employed.     Lincoln  is  said 
to  have  helped  in  the  digging  of  a  well  in  a  near-by  field* 


T. 1-198 


CRAWFORD  WELL. 


In  a  field  near  the  Crawford  house  is  a  well  which  is  pointed  out  to  «N» 
as  one  which  Lincoln  helped  to  dig.  Many  things  about  the  Crawford  place- 
fences  corn-cribs,  house,  barn-were  built  in  part  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 


THE  CRAWFORD  HOUSE. 

■i,     Indiana    Here  Mr  Lincoln  worked  by  the  day  for  several 
The  house  of  Josiah  Crawford,  near  Gentryvrtle,  Indian^  »«^M  down  timber  and  whip-sawed  it 

monlhs  and  h  s  sister  was  a  »  hired  girl »  for  Mrs.  Crawford.    In  8.9  Mr .  Unco  ^  ^.^  ^  ^  tQ 

XSntefor  a  new  house  which  his  father  proposed  ^y^rd,  who  worked  them  into  the  southeast 

S£2£  new  house  was  begun,  and  JJJJ^  S^C^'^ke  cane's.   This  picture  is  made  after  a  photc- 


tal»e*noc«  Missed  oy  Hi*  Biographer* 
Gathered  In  tit*  "Old  Baleui"  Region. 
Uncle  Henry  Sears,  AuntVoshti,  and 
other  "old  settlers"  of  the  Old  SnJein  re- 

{;ion  delight  in  giving  their  pergonal  recol- 
ectionsof  Abraham  Lincoln,  while  that 
"rather  gawki&h  and  awkard  yonth  was  I 
keeping  stqre  on  the  banks  of  the  San- 
gamon/' and  relate  some  recollections  that' 
have  failed  to  reach  the  biographer"  Hay 
and  Nioolay. 

The  late  Jesse  Baker  said'.  'The  new 
clerk  in  the  Salem  Storedrew  much  attention 
from  the  very  first.  His  striking,  awkward, 
and  generally  peculiar  appearance  adver- 
tised the  store  round  about  and  drew  many, 
customers,  who.  never  quit  trading  there  as 
long  as  young  Abe  Linooin.  clerked  in  the 
establishment.  He  gave  good  weight:  he 
was  chock  full  of  accomodation,  and  he 
wasn't  a  'smart  Aleck'.  A  large  majority 
of  the  people,  after  making  his  acquain- 
tance said:  'He  has  a  heart  as  big  as  a 
flour  barrel  and  a  head  full  of  the  best  kind 
of  brains.'  AU  liked  him  excepting  the 
few  rowdies  of  Clary's  Grave  and  the  boss 
bully,  Hickey,  Hickey-  was  attracted  to 
the  store  about  four  davs  after  the  new: 
clerk's  arrival.  Boas  Hickey  took  his' 
measure  and  forthwith  bantered  him  for  a 
wrestle.  Lincoln  pleasantly  informed- the 
intruding  ruffian  thai  he  would  rather  Le 
excused,  as  he  did  not  feel  like  dirtying 
his  fine  clothes.  Hickey,  however,  harped 
away  on  his  siugleituhed  lyre  until  young 
Abe  consented  to'  wresslein a playful  way?. 
Mr.  Baker  watched  the  Btore  and  viewed 
the  conflict. '  The  performers  shook  hands, 
clinched  and  fell  in  a  luxuriant  growth  of 
dog  fennel  and  smart  weeds.  Hickey 
foamed  and  tried  to  choke  Lincoln,  who, 
repelled  that  charge  by  rubbing  the  under 
fellow's  face  with  a  bunch  of  smart-weeds. 
It  made  him  howl;  the  smarting  quite 
vanquished  him;  he  cried"  'enough,'  and 
and  Lincoln  calmly  arose  from  his  game, 
and  that- was  the  only  fight  he  ever  fought 
while  in  the  Sangamon  country.  Hickey 
quit  drinking,  joined  the  church,  and 
solemnly  confessed  his  -many  sins  at  the 
prayer  meetings."  Uncle  Baker  said  that 
he  subsequently,  when  Lincoln  had  become 
a  surveyor,  sometimes  carried  the  chain  for 
him,  and  distinctly  remembered  being  along 
with  him  off  Quiver  creek  in  Mason;  county 
during  the  presidential  race  betweettHeury 
Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson.  Lincoln  was  a 
strong  Whig  while  the  Other  surveyor  was  a 
fierce  Democrat.  *  Each,  owned,  a  dog, 
Lincoln's  dog  was  named  Clay,  while  the' 
other's  title  was  Jackson.  While  camping 
near.  Simmons'  mill  the  dogs  treed  a  coon. 
The  surveyors  bet  $5  on  thejr  respective  curs,' 
Lincoln  hastily  climbed  the  tree  on  a  rude 
'Indian  ladder,'  and  crawling  on  the  coon  j 
limb  he  shook  it  with  such-force  that  it 
broke,  throwing  the  varmint  and  himself 
among  the  dogs.  Young  Abe  sprained  his 
ankle,  but  Clay  mopped ,  the  ground  with 
the  coon  aud  rejoiced  all  over  with  his  tail, 
for  his  master  had  won'the $5. 
•  "Uncle  Henry  Sears  and  his  wife.  Aunt 
Tasbii,  sav  that  they  were  well  acquainted 
with  storekeeper  Lincoln  and  his  lady-love, 
Ann  Butledge.  They  attended  her  funeral 
and  think  that  such  .a  nice  girl  as  Ann  de- 
serves a  handsome  tombstone.  *Young 
Lincoln  took  her  death  awfal  hard,'  they 
say.  He  strolled  moodily  around  the 
neighborhood  for. the  next  three  or  four 
weeks  humming  Bad  eoags  and  writing 
llMfMrith  chalk  on  fences  and  barns.  It 
generally  feared  that  the  death  of  Ann 

MnmMmmmmB^^-  
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Retired  Pastor  Tells  How  Lincoln 
Rode  Runaway  Steer  Without  Halte 


A  story  of  how  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, as  a  youth  in  southern  Indi- 
ana,' rode  and  controlled  a  run- 
away steer  without  aid  of  halter 
or  rope  was  related  Tuesday  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Schaal,  97-year-old  re- 
tired Methodist  minister,  who  spent 
his  own  boyhood  in  Spencer  county 
within  three  miles  of  the  cabin 
where  the  Civil  War  President 
lived  for  several  years. 

In  1847  Dr.  Schaal  came  with 
his  parents  to  Wheeling,  W.Va., 
from  Wurtemberg,  Germany,  his 
birthplace.  Nine  years  later  the 
family  went  to  Santa  Fe,  Ind.  This 
was  several  years  after  the  Lincoln 
family  had  moved  away,  but  the 
Schaal  family  became  acquainted 
with  many  persons  who  knew  Lin- 
coln. 

Steer  Escapes. 

One  of  them,  Dr.  Schaal  said, 
was  a  young  man  whose  last  name 
was  Wood— a  chum  of  young  Abe, 
as  he  was  called  by  everyone. 
Wood's  father  had  sold  Thomas 
Lincoln  a  pair  of  steers,  one  of 
which  escaped  from  the  farm  of 
the  new  owner  and  returned  to 
the  Wood  farm. 

Shortly  thereafter,  Dr.  Schaal 
said,  young  Lincoln  came  ambling 
along  to  the  Wood  farm.  Seeing 
that  he  had  no  halter  or  no  rope 
with  -which  to  lead  the  steer,  Mr. 
Wood  inquired: 


also  was  performed  by  Dr.  Schaal 
in  their  Baltimore  avenue  home. 

It  was  while  he  was  living  in 
Santa  Fe  that  the  town's  name  was 
changed  to  the  one  now  known 
round  the  world— Santa  Claus. 
Santa  Fe  residents  wanted  to  have 
a  post  office  but  postal  officials  re- 
fused on  the  ground  that  there  was 
then  another  post  office  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  by  the 
same  name.  It  being  near  Christ- 
mas time,  someone  suggested  Santa 
Claus  and  Santa  Claus  it  became, 
Dr.  Schaal  said. 

"My  father  became  a  naturalized 
citizen  five  years  after  coming  to 
the  United  States,"  the  minister  re- 
lated. "He  was  a  Democrat  polit- 
ically but  our  family  was  opposed 
to  slavery.  In  1860  my  mother  and 
I  persuaded  him  to  vote  for  Lin- 
coln. 

Becomes  Pastor  at  19. 

Dr.  Schaal  became  a  minister 
when  only  19  and  for  more  than 
50  years  held  pastorates  in  Indi- 
ana, Ohio  and  Kentucky.  In  1884-85 
he  was  pastor  of  the  New  Jersey 
Street  Methodist  Church.  For 
seven  years  after  his  retirement  in 
1918,  Dr.  Schaal  continued  his  min- 
isterial duties.  For  two  years  he 
was  chaplain  in  Bethesda  Hospital 
at  Cincinnati,  O.;  four  years  he 
was  a  pastor  in  Evansville. 

Three  years  ago  two  daughters 
and  a  son,  living  in  Toledo,  asked 


"How  do  you  expect  to  take  him  him  to  re-establish  his  home  with 

nuw  uu  yu«  ca^v  ,u„„,  „f  9-101  Man  pwnori  avenue. 


home  with  you?" 

"Ride  him,"  was  the  cryptic,  reply 
of  the  'teen-age  Lincoln. 

The  steer  was  soon  cornered, 
whereupon  Abe  walked  up  to  him, 
patted  him  on  the  head  and  then 
swung  himself  upon  the  steer's 
back.  The  beast  turned  sharply, 
then  headed  into  the  forest.  Two 
weeks  later  young  Lincoln  was 
back  at  the  Wood  farm. 

"How  did  you  get  the  steer 
home' "  he  was  asked. 

"Oh,  I  used  a,  hickory  switch," 
toe  said.  "When  I  wanted  him  to 
go  right,  I  tapped  him  on  the  left 
side  of  his  nose  and  when  I  wanted 
him  to  go  ihe  other  way,  I  hit  hint 
on  the  right  side." 

Beads  Niece's  Nuptials. 

Dr.  Schaal  arrived  in  Indianap- 
olis from  Toledo,  O.,  Friday  to  of- 
ficiate at  the  marriage  last  Satur- 
day of  his  great-niece,  Miss  Juanlta 
Hamp,  and  Dr.  Robert  K.  George. 
The  wedding  took  place  in  the 
home  of  Miss  Hamp's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Frederick  Hamp,  3251 
Baltimore  avenue.  Mrs.  Hamp  is 
Dr.  Schaal's  niece  and  her  mar 
riage  to  Mr.  Hamp-  30;  ^years  ago 


them  at  2121  Maplewood  avenue 

Dr.  Schaal  enjoys  walking  as  an 
exercise  and  only  three  months  ago 
made  a  hike  of  three  miles. 


LINCOLN'S  EARLY  LIFE. 


ANECDOTES    TOLD    BY  TALKATIVE 
OLD  UNCLE  JOHNNY  POTTER. 


The  Last  Egg  at  Breakfast  —  The  Wrest- 
ling Match  With  Jack  Armstrong—  Ex- 
ploits us  a  Kail  Splitter  —  Things  that 
Happened  in  1831. 

It  was  while  Congressman  Springer  was 
speaking  at  the  Menard  (Ills.)  fair  grounds 
that  Mr.  Lonning,  one  of  the  prominent  men 
of  Petersburg,  brought  an  old  gentleman 
away  from  the  crowd  and  said  to  him,  "Uncle 
Johnny,  here's  a  correspondent  of  The  St. 
Louis  Globe- Democrat.  He  wants  to  jsee some- 
body who  knew  Mr.  Lincoln  wkeu  he  lived 
here.  You  are  just  the  one  to  talk  to  him." 
And  Uncle  Johnny  Potter,  kindly  faced,  with 
a  shrewd  twinkle  in  his  eye,  a  slight  deafness, 
careful  of  his  woixl9,  and  with  a  recollection 
of  detail  that  was  marvelous,  began  to  talk  of 
things  that  happened  in  1831. 

"The  first  time  I  evor  saw  Abe  Lincoln,"  he 
said,  "was  that  summer.  I  was  just  startiug 
in  life  myself  on  my  place,  below  here,  and 
had  a  log  cabin.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a 
tolerably  low  rail  fence  I  had  built,  mebbe 
five  rails  high.  We  had  done  breakfast  a 
few  minutes,  when  two  young  men  came 
walking  along  the  road.  One  of  them  was 
Abe.  A  man  named  Offut  was  going  to  start 
a  grocery  at  Salem.  That  was  the  town 
then,  just  lip  the  river  a  couple  of  roues, 
above  where  Petersburg  is  now.  Offut  had 
engaged  Abe  to  clerk  for  him,  and  Abe  was 
walking  up  to  go  to  work  in  the  store.  He 
had  slept  that  night  at  Clary's  Grove,  and 
w  hen  he  and  the  young  man  with  him  got 
along  to  my  place  they  wanted  to  know  if 
they  could  get  a  bite  to  eat.  The  old  woman 
fixed  thein  up  something;  the  things  were  on 
the  table,  and  they  had  their  breakfast.  When 
they  had  got  through  they  came  out,  and 
Abe  straddled  over  that  five-rail  fence  as  if  it 
wasn't  in  the  way  at  all.  I  expect  he  would 
have  gone  over  it  just  as  easy  if  it,  had  been 
higher,  for  he  had  powerful  Jong  legs.  When 
he  got  out  to  the  road  ho  turned  and  looked 
hack  at  the  table  and  said:  'There's  only  ono 
egg  left;  I  believe  I'd  better  make  a  clean 
thing  of  it.'  So  he  straddled  the  fence  again, 
got  the  egg,  and  went  off— laughing  like  a 
boy,  shuffling  the  egg  from  one  hand  to  the 
other  and  then  peeling  and  eating  it.  That 
was  the  first  time  I  saw  Abe,  but  I  saw  a 
good  deal  of  him  afterward,  for  Salem  was 
where  we  ad  went  to  do  our  trading." 

THE  WRESTLING  MATCH. 

"Uncle  Johnny,  tell  him  about  the  wrestling 
match  with  father,"  said  a  sturdy,  middle- 
agi'd  man.  with  a  pleasant  face.  "You  re- 
member all  about  that." 

The  speaker  w  as  Jack  Armstrong,  the  son 
of  the  famous  Jack  Armstrong,  who  was  the 
champion  in  all  at  hletic  sports  in  this  valley 
of  the  .Sangamon  fifty  years  ago. 

"I  remember  it,"  said  Uncle  Johnny. 
'Your  father  was  considered  the  best  man  in 
all  this  country  for  a  scuffle.  In  a  wrestle, 
shoulder  or  back  holds,  there  was  now  and 
then  a  man  he  couldn't  get  away  with.  When 
Lincoln  came  into  this  country  there  was  a 
crowd  called  the  Clary  Grove  boys,  who 
pretty  much  had  their  own  way,  and  Jack 
Armstrong  was  the  leader  among  flieitt. 
Most  every  new  man  who  came  into  the 
neighborhood  had  to  be  tried.  Lincoln  was 
pret  ty  stout,  and  the  boys  made  it  up  to  see 
what  there  was  in  him.  They  got  him  to 
talking  about  wrestling  one  day,  and  he  said 
he  could  throw  any  tuau  around  there.  Bill 
Clary  kept  at  Lincoln  until  he  got  him  into  a 
bet  of  |o.  Then  he  put  Jack  Armstrong 
against  him.  They  were  pretty  well  matched, 
but  Alje  was  a  good  deal  taller,  and  could 
l>end  over  Jock.  They  wrestled  a  good 
while,  and  I  think  Abe  had  thrown  Jack  two 
joints,  and  was  likely  to  get  him.  down. 


Clary,  I  exjwet,  thought  he  was  in  danger  of 
losing  his  money,  for  ho  culled  out:  'Throw 
him  any  way,  Jack.'  At  that  Jack  loosed 
his  bock  hold  and  grabbed  Abe  by  the  thigh, 
and  threw  him  in  a  second.  AIhj  got  up 
pretty  mad.  Ho  didn't  say  much,  but  he  told 
somebody  that  if  it  ever  came  right  he 
would  give  Bill  Clary  a  good  licking.  You 
see,  the  hold  Jack  took  was  fair  in  a  scuffle, 
but  not  in  a  wrestle,  and  they  were  wrestling. 
After  that  Abe  was  considered  one  of  the 
Clary  Grove  boys.  I  believe  they  called  him 
president  of  their  club.  Abe  and  Jack  got  to 
be  great  friends,  and  Abe  used  to  stay  at 
Jack's  house." 

"Yes,"  said  the  Jack  Armstrong  whom  the 
Petersburg  of  to-day  knows,  "I've  heard 
•mother  tell  many  times  how  she  foxed  Mr. 
Lincoln's  trousers  when  he  got  to  be  surveyor. 
You  see  the  cloth  w  ouldn't  last  no  time  out  in 
the  brush  and  grass  and  briers  where  sur- 
veyors had  to  tramp.  Ho  they  used  to  sew 
a  covering  of  buckskin  on  the  outside  of  the 
legs.    That's  what  was  called  foxing  'em." 

AS  A  RAIL  SI'LITTEH. 

"What  about  Lincoln's  exploits  as  a  rail 
splitter!"  Uncle  Johnny  was  asked. 

"He  may  have  helped  split  rails  when  he 
was  visiting  some  of  the  neighbors,"  t  he  old 
man  replied,  "but  he  didn't  make  his  living  by 
it,  as  they  said  afterward  wheu  he  was  run- 
ning to  be  president.  I  believe  Abe  and 
George  Close  took  a  job  to  cut  1,000  rails  for 
somebody  over  the  river  one  time,  but  that 
is  about  tho  only  time  I  remember  of  Lin- 
coln's splitting  rails." 
"Was  he  a  good  surveyor;" 
"Yes,  he  was  considered  pretty  good  at  it.  I 
think  the  people  had  a  great  deal  of  conscience 
in  the  lines  he  run.  Polk  Buggies,  down  at 
Ashland,  below  hei  e,  has  got  the  plot  of  the 
town  of  Bath  which  Lincoln  made." 

"Abe,"  volunteered  Riley  Potter,  one  of  the 
substantial  farmers  of  Menard,  "was  mighty 
handy  at  frolics  and  parties.    Most  of  the 
young  people  would  sorter  hang  back,  but 
Abe  had  a  Word  for  everybody,  and  especially 
for  the  smart  girls.    There  couldn't  any  of 
them  get  t  he  best  of  him.    He  was  generally 
asked  to  help  wait  on  the  table  and  make 
folks  feel  sociable.    One  night  Abe  was  help- 
ing the  visitors,  and  there  was  a  girl  there 
who  thought  herself  pretty  smart.  When 
Abe  got  to  her  he  asked  her  if  he  should  help 
her.    She  said  she'd  take  something.    Al  e,  lie 
tilled  up  her  plate  pretty  well,  and  when  he 
passed  it  to  her  she  says,  quite  pert  and  sharp: 
'Well,  Mr.  Lincoln,  I  didn't  want  a  cartload.' 
Abe  never  let  on  that  he  heard  her,  but  went 
on  helping  the  others.    By  and  by  Liddy  got 
|  ;  v  through,  and  when  Abe  came  round  her  way 
again  she  said  she  believed  she'd  take  a  little 
more.     'All  right,  Miss  Liddy,'  says  Abe, 
loud  enough  lor  the  whole  room  to  hear; 
"back  up  your  cart  and  I'll  1111  it  again.'  Of 
course,  there  was  a  big  laugh.    Liddy  felt 
awful  bad  about  it.    She  went  off  by  herself 
and  cried  the  whole  evening." 

Uncle  Johnny  snu'U'd  and  shook  his  head 
when  asked  if  "Honest  Abe"  was  the  r.aine 
given  Mr.  Lincoln  in  Salem  days.  "1  think," 
he  said,  "the  most  of  us  had  more  cot  (fidenee 
in  Abe's  smartness  than  in  his  honest  3  When 
Abe  ran  for  the  legislature,  the  time  he  was 
elected,  Ked  Potter  and  Hugh  Arn.slrong 
had  a  pledge  from  him  that  he  would  try  to 
get  us  cut  off  and  made  into  a  new  county. 
You  know  this  used  to  lie  a  part  of  Sanga- 
mon. The  division  was  the  big  question.  We 
elected  Abe  on  the  Whig  ticket,  although  the 
Democrats  had  the  majority.  Well,  he  put 
our  petition  in  his  pocket  and  didn't  do  any- 
thing for  us.  Thai  Ls  the  way  I  recollect  it. 
Afterward  they  cut  us  on*  and  made  this 
Menard  county.  Folks  felt  pretty  sore  about 
the  way  Lincoln  did.  He  never  came  back 
here  to  live,  but  settled  in  Springfield  and 
practiced  law."— Petersburg  (Ills.) Cor.  Giube- 
Deroocrat. 
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Courtesy  Mrs    T   t    tt  , 

Captain  John  W.  Lamar,  who 
knew   Abraham    Lincoln  in 
Spencer  County,  Indiana 


Courtesy  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hobson, 
Odon,  Indiana,. 

Hon.  James  Gentry,  son  of 
the  proprietor  of  Gentryville, 
Indiana 


Courtesy  Mrs.  J.  T.  Hobson, 
Odon,  Indiana. 

Elizabeth  Grigsby,  one  of  the 

brides  of  the  double  wedding 

which  caused  Lincoln  to  write 

the  "Chronicles  of  Reuben" 


